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An excerpt reprinted from the 


T HAS been reported on the 

“grapevine” that the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt inquired of Philip 
Murray, the leader of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, what was 
the basic difficulty in industrial rela- 
tions, and that Murray replied “in- 
security.” This simple word “inse- 
curity” if translated into a phrase 
“individual economic insecurity” is 
from a special angle descriptive of 
our modern “industrial epoch.” What 
the “Industrial Revolution” did to 
the individual, and especially to the 
individual laborer, was to disrupt his 
society, tear him loose from a tradi- 
tional family and communal moor- 
ing and throw him upon his own re- 
sources. The timeless custom of be- 
ne a member of a community, of 
belonging to a landed estate, of carry- 
ing on one’s work in a family or a 
cottage industry,” of being identi- 
fied with a guild, of having a “mys- 
tery,” in short, of being interlaced 
within a society as a moral person 
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The Social Function of Trade Unionism 
FRANK TANNENBAUM 


PouiticaAL SciENCE QuARTERLY* 

and having a specific “status,” wore 
away more or less rapidly and in 
varying degrees. Man, for the first 
time in his history, was individual- 
ized to an extent he had never been 
previously. There had been unfor- 
tunate “masterless” men before, or 
itinerant tinkers or scholars; but 
here, for the first time, man in gen- 
eral was made independent. If he 
could get a job, he could live by him- 
self, without a family, friends, guild 
or craft. 

The complex technological and 
economic changes which wrought 
this disintegration—social, economic, 
political and personal—are too well 
known to need detailing here. But 
the long-run consequence of this 
loosening of the moorings was un- 
foreseen. As the process spread, it 
tended to embrace larger and larger 
sections of the community and more 
and more elements of the population. 
The individualization embraced not 
merely men, but women and children, 
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old and young, skilled and unskilled; 
and it spread through most sections 
of the community so that a society 
ci traditional “status” melted away 
and became increasingly composed 
of isolated, equal and independent 
persons who for the first time became 
responsible only to themselves and 
irresponsible for the well-being of 
any one—even ot their closest rela- 
tives. The atomization of society had 
been set in motion, and it was never 
completed, even in the most indus- 
trialized societies, for there is no ab- 
solute consistency or logic to a social 
movement, except in theory. But its 
effects were sufficiently deep and 
broad to characterize an age and to 
lay the foundations for a series of 
conflicting social and political up- 
heavals of which we, in our own time, 
are the unwitting heirs. 

This broad consequence was sym- 
bolized by the increasing substitu- 
tion of a money for a real wage. As 
the payment of an individual wage 
to an individual laborer—man, wom- 
an or child —steadily supplanted 
the acquisition of an income, mainly 
in kind, that supplied an entire 
family, the atomization of society was 
accelerated; for a money wage made 
children independent of their parents, 
made the old and young equal to 
each other or made the younger 
better than their elders, made it pos- 
sible for sons to lord it over their 
father, and made even daughters 
competent to abandon the family roof 
and live “independent” lives. Hordes 
of individual men, women and even 
children drawn from different towns, 
and from different countries, were 
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thrown together in crowded urby 
slums to find, as individuals, the 

to the good life that had former) 
been provided by the family, th 
church, the guild and the community, 
The isolated individual—free, im. 
sponsible and independent —doni. 
nated the scene. (Pittsburgh was once 
described as a city of lonely, singk 
men—lonely, but free, independent 
and equal.) Man was free, if he had 
a job; independent, because he could 
leave it; and equal to his fellows, 
because each had an opportunity to 
be measured by his competence to 
earn a living. 


COMPETITIVE STRIFE 


Equality for the worker took ona 
peculiar twist—to earn a money wage, 
It came to mean equality for com 
petitive strife; to secure a job and 
hold it proved to be the test of al 
else and the very condition of sur 
vival itself. A kind of free-forall 
became the prevailing rule among 
men, and the social and economic 
milieu was sufficiently fluid to make 
room at the top for many who had 
the energy, competence, skill o 
shrewdness to swim with the tide and 
outstrip their competitors. But that 
was for the exceptional, the fortunate, 
the strong and the ruthless. The mass 
of men found the going hard, the life 
a lonely one, and the vaunted 
dom and equality something of # 
burden. 

This broad social trend fitted into 
a prevailing theory of politics that 
endowed the individual with inher 
ent and equal rights, privileges 
immunities, that presumed each to 
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possess all of those moral and intel- 
lectual traits which would make him 
the best judge of what was of the 
greatest interest and use, and that 
ascribed to each a certain inner light 
with which he could discern the fine 
distinctions between good and evil, 
right and wrong, and take that course 
which was best for him and there- 
fore for society. 

The economists merely strength- 
ened the existing predisposition to 
an extreme individualism by saying 
that economic relationships between 
men, if free and untrammeled, would 
result in a kind of competitive har- 
mony, where each man would get his 
just due and each in turn, even if 
unconsciously, would be helping to 
work out a natural harmony that was 
represented by all men working indi- 
vidually, each for his own interest. 
What the logic of the theory imputed 
was that each man was sufficient unto 
himself, that the self-sufficient indi- 
viduals were equal, and that among 
such equal individuals only a com- 
petitive relationship could reveal the 
natural harmony the design em- 
bodied. Government therefore rested 
upon each individual and was de- 


‘rived from his consent; morality was 


completely personal, for on the prin- 
ciple of “pleasure and pain” only the 
Inner man could be an adequate 
judge of what was good or evil; and, 
In economics, the principle of gain 
and loss made each man the best 
judge of his relative role in the har- 
monious scheme. 

This body of doctrine endowed 
atomization of society with a kind 
of moral purpose. The breaking 
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down of customary and ancient “mys- 
teries” that had clustered men to- 
gether in small groups about some 
commonly held value, belief or func- 
tion was described as a good and 
progressive sign; and in its extreme 
form it may be said to have taken 
on‘the proposition that that society 
was best in which organized social 
relations and responsibilities were 
least. One need but recall certain 
avowed implications of Malthusian- 
ism and the “tooth and claw” per- 
versions of the theory of the survival 
of the fittest and the currency gained 
by such doctrines as those embodied 
in Herbert Spencer’s Man Versus the 
State. The theoretical justification for 
individualism seemed to lie in the 
fact that man was related to the gov- 
ernment vertically, each by himself, 
and to the society horizontally not 
at all. If this is too strong a state- 
ment, then he was related to the so- 
ciety through his immediate family 
which was, however, merely an ex- 
tension of his own’ personality. 


ABUSE OF POWERS 


In those circumstances it was na- 
tural to assume that that government 
was best which governed least. If 
true harmony was to be found in the 
unimpeded competitive relationship 
between men, no other conclusion 
could be drawn. The trend of events 
cast doubt, not upon the theory, but 
upon the compromise the theory had 
accepted, that is, that that govern- 
ment was best which governed least. 
Men looking about the world as it 
developed under the early impact of 
the Industrial Revolution began to 
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question not its implicit beneficence 
so much as what seemed to them the 
needless suffering and evil resulting 
from the perversion of the govern- 
ment and the abuse of the powers it 
had. If that government was best 
which governed least, then to anar- 
chists like Proudhon that government 
was best which governed not at all, 
that, in fact, removed itself from the 
scene and permitted these self-suff- 
cient, morally competent individuals 
to work out the natural harmony un- 
corrupted by legal interference. That 
was one solution of the difficulty. 
The socialists offered another one. 
They accepted the whole theoretical 
formula from Locke, through Ricar- 
do to Darwin, plus Hegel. Individuals 
were still equal; but, through the con- 
trol of the government, some of them, 
the propertied ones, here called the 
bourgeoisie, oppressed the property- 
less, here called the proletariat. The 
class in each case is composed of indi- 
viduals, and the ideal remains indi- 
vidual felicity. ‘To each the full 
product of his Jabor” is purely indi- 
vidualistic philosophy with a new 
bias. But here, under the new ver- 
sion, that government is best which 
governs most, for in fact it now gov- 
erns as much as is needed to keep the 
bourgeoisie in their possessions and 
the poor in their poverty. The implied 
notion in the socialist doctrine that 
the state will ultimately wither away 
is understood to mean when the time 
comes that all men are truly equal. 
The notion of the equal endow- 
ment of each individual is thus the 
essential prerequisite for each varia- 
tion of this underlying formula that 





would explain the process of indy 
trialization and its impact upon mod 
ern society. We thus have three » 
lutions to this problem—that govem. 
ment is best which governs least, that 
government is best which governs not 
at all, and that government is bes 
which governs most. Most of the so 
cial movements of the last century 
and a half in the Western world ar 
in some measure a quarrel over this 
argument—the degree of govem 
mental responsibility for individua 
felicity. 


ATOMIZATION OF SOCIETY 


The current, however, was not all 
one way. There is no simple logic to 
a broad social trend; and while the 
theory and the public policy were 
mainly concerned with either foster- 
ing or alleviating certain cons 
quences of the increasing atomization 
of society, another and unheralded 
movement came into being which de 
nied the theory without repo 
it and, where it could, counter 
in its own way the process of atom 
zation. The persistent individualiza- 
tion and isolation of the individual 
that resulted from the Industrial Re 
volution made men not merely free, 
equal and independent, but, by de 
stroying the social texture into which 
their lives had been woven, made 
them economically helpless and mor 
ally adrift. The element of personal 
insecurity and isolation lay like a pall 
upon all men—not merely the work 
ers. Men had known insecurity 
viously, but not as individuals. 


had in fact known it throughout the 


ages—pestilence, drought, war 
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earthquake—but insecurity was col- 
lective. The community or the family 
or the city was involved. Men had 
their fortunes and misfortunes in 
common. Now, however, something 


new had come to bear upon the des- 


tiny of men. Misfortune came to be 
personal, and frequently the causes 
thereof were invisible. 
More to the point, however, was 
the personal helplessness of the in- 
dividual worker in the face of his 
employer. The reduction of all re- 
source for life to a money income 
made the holding of a job impera- 
tive; and in the new circumstance 
the job was in the hands of an em- 
ployer to give and to take away, 
without warning and even without 
explanation. As the Industrial Rev- 
olution became more inclusive in its 
effects, more and more individuals 
were cast into complete dependence 
upon the job; and as business enter- 
prises grew larger and larger, the 
personal contact between the worker 
and his employer grew less and less, 
and the element of possible reason- 
ableness and moral identity between 
the two became less and less. A new 
op in the structure of the economy 
ad come into being—numerous in- 
dividually helpless persons, each im- 
personally dependent upon a common 
employer, and none_ individually 
competent to assert either moral or 
economic influence upon shaping the 
conditions of their labor or even to 
influence their retention of the job 
they had. They were equal in their 
helplessness. 
at they- had in common was 
their employer, the industry they 
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worked in, the hours they labored, 
the bench or the machine they worked 
at, the wage rate they received, the 
foreman who ruled over them, the 
materials they worked with, the whis- 
tle that called them from their beds 
in the morning, or brought a halt to 
their labors.. In addition, they had 
each other in common. They worked 
together upon the same bench, inside 
the same mill, or mine, struggled 
with the same refractory materials, 
and were dependent upon each other’s 
co-operation. He who failed in the 
assembly line, or delayed the flow of 
materials, affected the entire group. 
Something new had happened. The 
process of atomization which had 
gathered these individuals from many 
places by the inducement of an indi- 
vidual money wage, and the theory 
which asserted that each man stands 
and falls by himself, had now thrown 
them together into an interdependent 
relationship where the growth of a 
sense of identity became inevitable. 
Men were so physically grouped to- 
gether in the industrial process that 
they discovered a moral dependence 
upon each other and a basis of com- 
mon faith, interest and objective. 


CoMMON ASSOCIATION 


Their individual helplessness was 
apparent to each. Their collective 
strength was to be discovered. But 
the fact that it could be discovered 
lay in the psychological identity that 
common association and common in- 
dividual dependence upon the same 
outside source of power had pro- 
vided. Their common association 
and experience gave them a common 
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language—the language of the craft, 
the job, the shop and the industry. 
They shared the infinitely variable 
talk about the job—interesting in its 
repetitious monotony because it de- 
tailed the daily round and gave them 
a vocabulary locally meaningful. The 
common employer acted as the cata- 
lytic agent that crystallized them into 
a self-conscious group. The atomiza- 
tion consequent upon the payment of 
an individual money wage was in 
time to be defeated by the fusing of 
men together functionally, and this 
functional coalescence became the or- 
ganic basis upon which the trade- 
union movement has grown and 
which, in fact, made it inevitable. 
The original organizer of the trade 
union is the shop, the factory, the 
mine or the industry. The agitator, 
the labor leader, merely announces 
the existing fact. This is true in spite 
of the many instances of workers re- 
fusing to join a union. The process 
has gone on for so long a time, over 
so wide an area, that it must be 
looked upon as a natural consequence 
of the spread of modern industry. 
The trade-union leader not merely 
symbolizes the existence of a group 
already forged but also expresses its 
grievances derived from the common 
experience. The hours of labor, the 
conditions under which it is done, 
the rates of pay, the securities in the 
job are defined by the job and the 
market conditions under which it 
exists. The union represents the 
spontaneous grouping of workers, 
thrown together functionally as indi- 
viduals, for the manifestation of that 
moral identity and _ psychological 
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unity which men working together gl 
ways discover, discover because they 
need it and could not live without it 
There is nothing new about this 
The fact that it takes the form ofa 
trade union is a historical accident, 
conditioned by the type of relation 
ship the machine imposes and th 
doctrine that facilitated the 
of the men in the first instance. Th 
individualization and the insecurity 
derived from a competitive market, 
in which labor was a commodity like 
any other, made collective action the 
only means of asserting the moral 
status of the individual. The trade 
union, as visible evidence that man 
was not sufficient unto himself, a: 
ways existed on a local basis origin 
ally, was generally unpremeditated, 
had no long-range plan, was offen 
“provoked” by the breaking of some 
unwritten rule which had grown wp 
in the relationship between “master 
and man,” and had only immediate 
and specific ends. 


THE GuILps 


The trade-union movement repre 
sents a return to an older and socially 
“normal” way of life on the part of 
the men, skilled and unskilled, who 
do the labor of the world. If the his 
torical record has any meaning, then 
we must assume that a sense of ider 
tity among men engaged in a com 
mon craft, trade, industry or occupt 
tion is an organic relationship to the 
function. Men functionally ident: 
fied develop a sense of their part d 
the social universe which is peculiarly 
their own and which they, in fat, 
can share with no one else. How 
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otherwise explain the fact that the 
guild for traders, craftsmen and arti- 
sans is a seemingly universal phenom- 
enon? There were guilds in China 
at least a thousand years ago; in 
India we know of them in 600 B.C. 
They were prevalent in ancient Ja- 
pan, were widely scattered and of 
long duration in the Islamic world, 
existed in Greece and in Rome and 
were common features of town life in 
the Europe of the Middle Ages and 
beyond. 

These guilds lasted for centuries; 
in some instances, as in India, per- 
haps for millennia, and in parts of 
the world they still persist. They 
seemed always to carry with them 
the same sort of group responsibility, 
special distinction, social or religious 
identification, that set them apart as 
a group—sometimes little groups, as 
must have been the case with the 
1,100 guilds in Istanbul! in 1640. But, 
large or small, these groups had 
some authority, distinction and rec- 
ognizable personality. Their position 
in the sight of the law varied from 
time to time and place to place, but 
there are long periods when they had 
corporate standing, when their de- 
cisions were considered as part of the 
law—or at least when the judges took 
their decision into consideration. 
They owned property and had claims 
upon the property of their members, 
if they died intestate. They settled 
a among their members; dealt 
with questions of hours, wages, equal- 
ity, apprenticeships, admissions to 
the craft; and controlled many, if 
not most, of those things that are an 
essential part of any trade subject to 
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the vagaries of a market. Member- 
ship became in some instances hered- 
itary so that the descendants of the 
same family continued in their fa- 
ther’s trade and profession. 

At times these guilds were under 
strict control of the state—as was the 
case in Rome after the fourth cen- 
tury—at other times they shared in 
the control of the municipality—as 
they did in Liége after 1384, when 
the thirty-two guilds formed the City 
Council and retained power for al- 
most three centuries. In so far as we 
can see, everywhere they seemed to 
seek objectives remarkably similar. 
They tried to control the labor supply 
by defining the conditions of entrance 
into the craft. They controlled wages, 
hours, prices, quality, tools used; 
they sought equality for each mem- 
ber; they protected their members 
from undue competition and from 
injury; they strove for security and 
for a stable monopoly market. Mem- 
bership became a privilege, often 
hereditary; or, as in India, often 
identified with a given caste. 


A NEw ORGANIZATION 


We have said enough to indicate 
that for ages before the Industrial 
Revolution labor in other occupa- 
tions than in agriculture—and in ag- 
riculture, too, it was organized about 
a manorial court—was associated la- 
bor; and the association, or guild, 
always carried with it a sense of craft, 
mystery, status, conformity, honor 
and responsibility. Every guild had 
its particular saint, its niche in the 
church, its special festivals, its pecu- 
liar customs, powers and laws. Gen- 
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erally democratically administered, it 
enforced its decisions by collective 
action, strikes, boycotts, ostracism 
and seemingly political influence as 
well. 

The changing condition of the mar- 
ket—the difficulties of maintaining 
the rules of a limited monopoly im- 
plicit in the guild structure, the in- 
crease of the business classes, foreign 
commerce and the developing use of 
machinery—made the guild organiza- 
tion increasingly precarious. But its 
final abolition by legal enactment in 
France in 1776 and 1791 and in Eng- 
land in 1814 and 1835, and later in 
Germany and other European coun- 
tries, marks a revolutionary depar- 
ture from the historically “normal” 
relationship among men functionally 
grouped together. The theory of self- 
sufficiency and individualism, as ap- 
plied to the worker, ran counter to 
historical experience. The early ap- 
pearance of the trade union in spite 
of legal opposition, as well as its sur- 
vival in the face of innumerable ob- 
stacles, was the reassertion of the 
moral fusion of men physically asso- 
ciated in labor. The need for devis- 
ing a vehicle that would express the 
identity of the group proved impera- 
tive. The older functions performed 
and needs satisfied by the guild now 
reasserted themselves in a different 
organization. 

The role of the new trade union was 
different, because the structure of the 
economy within which it was estab- 
lishing itself had greatly changed. 
The older small-scale proprietary and 
family organization that had been the 
dominant form of business and of 





commerce was being modified, 
cially after the middle of the nin. 
teenth century, into a non-proprie 
tary, impersonal and corporate fom, 
where the owner—that is, the owne 
of shares—and the wage-worker were 
almost equally divorced from imme 
diate moral responsibility for the en 
terprise from which each made his 
living. 

The nature of trade unionism, then, 
has been conditioned by the struc 
tural change within the economy, In 
terms of both theory and practice, 
bor is considered impersonal, pecuni- 
ary and fluid. A man is hired for the 
job by the day or even by the hour. 
Not only is he free to leave his job, 
but the doctrine of competition and 
personal advantage made it theoretic 
ally advisable for him to do so ifa 
“better” job was available. He had 
no moral responsibility to the em 
ployer, to the enterprise, to the craft, 
to the body politic—only to himself, 
and his advantage was measured by 
pecuniary returns, that is, the price 
of labor. 


SIGNIFICANT CHANGE 


Thus theory fitted a substantial 
body of actual experience. The 
enormous migration of labor from 
rural to urban communities, and 
from foreign countries as well, the 
high labor turnover, the persistent 
sampling of different jobs by work 
ers, in their search for a_ better 
niche, the ebb and flow of employ: 
ment with the economic cycle, the 
periodic change of occupation in 





seasonal industries, the shifts in 
employment resulting from techno- 
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logical improvements, all induced a 
feeling of insecurity, a habit of wan- 
dering, and an essential moral in- 
difference to any given job. This does 
not deny that there were numerous 
cases of stability and identity with 
job, business or skill. But the over-all 
feeling was one of insecurity. 

This change in the relation between 
the worker and the job was only part 
of the structural change. The other 
and the equally significant one was 
a similar change in the relationship 
between owner and the thing he 
owned. The thousands of stockhold- 
ers—and sometimes the hundreds of 
thousands—in a large corporation 
have ownership without knowledge, 
without direct responsibility or moral 
commitment; and if they are dissatis- 
fied they sell their holdings and buy 
into another enterprise. They are 
like the worker who seeks a better 
job, who gets tired working in one 
place, who stands in line waiting for 
employment or who scans the news 
advertisements to see if a good op- 
portunity is opening in some other 
place. We thus have a double fluidity 
—both of labor and of ownershi 
and a double moral irrespennitilhy. 
In each case the controlling motif is 
pecuniary. 

The proprietary ownership by the 
individual, the family or the partner- 
ship, where the living to be gained 
was conditioned by an insistent atten- 
tion to details, by personal concern, 
worry and skill, by the fact that the 
owner was really personally respon- 
sible, has thus given way to a fluid, 
impersonal, non-moral relation to the 
industries from which people draw 
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their livings. The structural change 
represented by the corporation is not 
merely its size, its great wealth, its 
impersonality and its pecuniary com- 
mitment. It is in what it has done to 
ownership. 


FLum OWNERSHIP 


Under the corporate form, owner- 
ship is not only impersonal but also 
fluid. The purchaser of stock has an 
ownership of which he can divest 
himself at a moment’s notice, and he 
measures the prospect of profit in 
ways that bedevil the subtlest of psy- 
chologists or economists. He and the 
other stockholders own the industry, 
but they are not acquainted with the 
managers; they do not even know 
the names of the board of directors. 
They make no decisions affecting the 
enterprise; they feel no direct respon- 
sibility for its operations; and they 
would be incapable of expressing a 
sound judgment upon its multitudin- 
ous problems if called upon to do so. 
The industry is operated by the man- 
agers in the name of the owners, the 
managers themselves owning little or 
no stock in the industry; and while 
the managers are in fact responsible 
to the owners, whom they do not 
know, in practice they report to the 
board of directors who again may or 
may not be skilled in the problems of 
the industry. These directors are in 
fact, even if not in theory, selected by 
the managers to be elected by the 
owners, and their chief duty as direct- 
ors is to approve the policies asked 
for by the management and sub- 
mitted to the stockholders, for whom 
the directors act. 
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This anomalous and unlooked-for 
outcome, where both owners and la- 
bor have no spiritual identification 
with their source of livelihood, is not 
durable. It is not possible that a so- 
ciety shall continue which requires 
that the mass of the folk who make 
their living through ownership or la- 
bor shall have no concern with the 
source of their livelihood. The difi- 
culty is upon us, even if its recogni- 
tion has lagged dangerously behind 
the facts. 

In its essence, trade unionism is a 
revulsion against the social atomiza- 
tion, on one hand, and the divorce of 
owner and worker from their historic- 
al function as moral agents in indus- 
try, on the other. If there is any 
meaning that can be derived from the 
persistent grouping of men about 
their tools or within their industry, 
it is the very clear attempt to reassert 
human experience, namely, that work 
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must fill a social, a moral, as well » 
an economic role. The vacuum cr. 
ated between the job and the man has 
proved intolerable; and it cannot hk 
filled by higher wages, shorter hour, 
better conditions of labor, music in 
the shops, or baby clinics. Man ha 
to belong to something real, purpose 
ful, useful, creative; he must belong 
to his job, to his industry—or it must 
belong to him. There is no way of 
permanently separating the two. 
What gnaws at the psychological and 
moral roots of the contemporary 
world is that most urban people, 
workers and owners, belong to noth 
ing real, nothing greater than their 
own impersonal pecuniary interests 
To escape from that—the most pr 
found tragedy of our industrial @- 
ciety—is the great problem of ow 
time. For the worker the trade union 
has been an attempt to escape from 
this dilemma. 


Fair Enough 


“Heresy has need of being truculent since fierceness is its mechanism 
of defense. It seems to surmise that calm discussion would be its undoing. 
The outsider will say that the Church, too, has her Index. Yes, but not to 
throttle competent discussion. She has been like the father of a family 
who bitterly resents some grown-up striking his defenceless children, but 
has no qualms himself at being asked for a manly set-to. The Church does 
not fancy wily heretics making passes at the theologically untrained minds 
of the faithful at large; which is doubtless one reason for the /ndex; but 
in the persons of her theologians and apologists she has never dodged 4 
fight herself. All she asks of the rampant heretic is that he pick on some- 
one his size.”"—Thomas A. Fox, C.S.P., in THe EcctestasticaL Review, 


April, 1943. 
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Persecution in Rumania 





Reprinted from CIP CorrEsPONDENCE* 


N THE name of “unity” and “peo- 

ple’s democracy,” the pro-Com- 
munist regime of Rumania and the 
Government-appointed Patriarch of 
the Rumanian Orthodox Church, 
Justinian Marina, claim to have “re- 
united” more than 114 million Catho- 
lics of the Eastern Rite with the 13 
million members of the Rumanian 
Orthodox Church. “We break for- 
ever all our ties with the Vatican and 
the Roman Papacy imposed on us by 
violence in 1790. . . . Now, at the 
beginning of a new life for our be- 
loved Rumanian People’s Republic, 
we are united in purpose.” This is 
part of a resolution adopted October 
21 at Alba Julia where the “reunion” 
was officially carried out. 

A proclamation issued by Patriarch 
Justinian on this occasion, but not 
published until a month later (No- 
vember 20), in the Bucharest Gov- 
ernment newspaper, Universul, stated: 

In view of the declaration made at 
Cluj on October 1, 1948, by a delega- 
tion of 430 canons, archpriests and 
priests of the Rumanian Greek Catho- 
lic Church of Transylvania, deciding 
voluntarily and under no compulsion to 
break forever all links with the Rome 
of the Popes, which had been forced 
upon them 250 years ago, and to re- 
turn into the bosom of the Rumanian 
Orthodox Church, we have put into 
force the Act of the Permanent Synod, 
adopted at the meeting of October 3 
and subsequently strengthened by the 
signatures of the members of the Greek 
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Catholic Delegation gathered at Bu- 
charest. This Act has been ratified by 
the Holy Synod at its plenary meeting 
of October 18, 1948. We glorify God 
because through His will the disunity 
among brothers of the same nation has 
come to an end and the unity in one 
faith of all Rumanians has been rees- 
tablished. 


TorRTURE, DrucsS AND FRAUD 


Ion Ratu, a Rumanian Catholic, 
has published in the London Tablet 
(12/11/48) some striking examples 
of how signatures of Catholic priests 
for the merger were obtained by the 
“Siguranta,” the secret police. Canon 
Tamaian stated, for instance, that he, 
together with Canon Barbul and 
Canon Ghirlea, was kept for hours 
on end under glaring lights, that ear- 
phones attached to the priests’ ears 
made an endless noise almost strong 
enough to break their eardrums, that 
their hands were burned, and their 
food drugged. “When I woke up,” 
Canon Tamaian afterwards declared 
in the pulpit, “I was shown my signa- 
ture. I recognized it as my own, 
though I could not say when or how I 
gave it. I hastened to Cluj to with- 
draw my signature, but I was barred 
from the Conference room. . . . Since 
the Government has made use of m 
signature to confound the faithful, I 
consider it my duty to tell you the 
circumstances under which it was 
obtained.” 

Father Ioan Florea, one of the 
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thirty-six “delegates” actually present 
at the “reunion” conference, de- 
clared: “We (the delegates) were 
dragged from our homes by the po- 
lice before we could even change our 
clothes, taken to Cluj, then to Bu- 
charest, and kept under guard at the 
Athenee Palace Hotel. Throughout 
this time we did not know exactly 
what we were doing, and one of us 
went mad.” 


Only a few priests, none of them 
well known, took an active part in 
the “reunion” movement. According 
to Ion Ratu, two of them, Fathers 
Juga and Belascu, were promised they 
would be made bishops in recognition 
of their services. Father Belascu was 
a former Orthodox priest and a con- 
vert to the Catholic Church. 


EASTERN RitTe AND LATIN RITE 


Almost all the Eastern Rite Catho- 
lic live in Transylvania, North of the 
Carpathian Mountains. They use a 
liturgy substantially identical with 
that 


of the Rumanian Orthodox 
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Church, and their liturgical languap 
is Rumanian. With a membership of 
more than 1,500,000, they constitute 
a majority of Rumanian Catholics, 
Almost all of the 1,200,000 Latin 
Rite Catholics in Rumania are men 
bers of national minorities, especially 
Hungarians, in lesser numbers Ge 
mans and Poles. Their situation hs 
become more difficult as a result of 
the forced merger of the Eastern Rite 
Catholics with the Orthodox Church 
The Latin Rite Catholics are already 
considered as “foreign” by ee 
and traditions and may now also 
considered as “foreign” by religion 
since the claim is made that all “tne 
Rumanians” have been “united” in 
the Orthodox Church. The example 
of the Soviet Union, where a majonly 
of Catholic priests were of Polish, 
Lithuanian and German origin aud 
were persecuted under political pre 
texts rather than for pastoral activ: 
ties, shows how a Communist regime 
can carry out religious persecution 
under the cloak of prosecuting “jr 
litical opposition” or “espionage.” 


Backward Colonial Powers 


“The whole attitude to colonial questions calls for revision. It is 
not sufficiently realized how deep a resentment there is among all 
non-European races at the position adopted in regard to U.N. super- 
vision by the Colonial Powers—Britain, France, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands—when they insist in the name of national sovereignty that 
they owe account to none for the native peoples under their juris- 
diction. That attitude is understandable under present circumstances, 
but the principal is none the less false and disastrous.”—-PEOPLE AND 


Freepom, Sept.-Oct., 1948. 
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ily charges against Bulgarian Pro- 
Ge F testants have spotlighted Stalin’s 
¥ campaign to conquer Eastern Euro- 


pean religion. This campaign, not to 
destroy the church now but to sub- 
vert it to his own use, has already 
sored many less dramatic, but per- 
haps more important, victories. 

Stalin and his Eastern European 
agents have met with much success 
in enslaving the Eastern Orthodox 
Churches. Actually all top National 
Orthodox Church organizations be- 
hind the iron curtain are officially in 
the service of Communism, except 
the Serbian Church. Moscow is vig- 
orously trying to gain control of the 
Orthodox Churches in Constantin- 
ople, Greece, Cyprus and the whole 
Middle East, but has not succeeded 
as well there up to now. 

The support which Eastern Euro- 
pean Orthodox churchmen daily give 
to their masters, who are opposed to 
all religion, will stand as an ineradi- 
cable blot on the church. Some Bal- 
kan Socialists, many ,Balkan Agra- 
rians, not a few journalists, teachers, 
businessmen, have showed themselves 
more heroic than Orthodox Church 

ders, 

This typifies strategy, in relation 
to religion, the world over, which 
pursues three main aims: to bring all 
churches into disrepute, to use the 
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Balkan Religion Goes Red 


Reuben H. MarKHAM 


Reprinted from the New LEaDER* 


Eastern Orthodox Church as an im- 
perial agency, after the manner of 
the Tzars, and to incite Protestants 
against other churches. 

The leadership of the Bulgarian 
Eastern Orthodox Church has capitu- 
lated. It has openly and demonstra- 
tively entered the service of Dimitrov 
and of his master, Stalin. 

Exarch Stephan I, head of this 
church, is a stately, eloquent, genial 
man with greying beard and falter- 
ing step. He is not an extreme na- 
tionalist nor a blind sectarian. He 
has been an advocate of peace and in- 
ternational cooperation and _ has 
made a point of maintaining good re- 
lations with the West. His war rec- 
ord is admirable and for a while af- 
ter the Communists seized power he 
staunchly upheld the dignity and in- 
dependence of the Church. In time 
he succumbed. 

The pressure was too strong. Ex- 
arch Stephan had not the courage of 
Archbishop Stepinatz nor of the 
herdsman Amos. When he was con- 
fronted with the stark choice of obey- 
ing God or George Dimitrov, he 
chose George, the Communist auto- 
crat. He went all out, making the 
Church an active instrument of Com- 
munist propaganda. He mounted a 
tower on Moscow’s world front and 
began to blow his trumpet. 

He had many reasons for apostacy. 
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The small amount of land which the 
Bulgarian Church still owned was in 
danger, its seminaries were in the 
hands of the Red Army, rebel priests 
under Communist instigation were 
building a fire under him. Two red 
Bishops were chosen, each eager for 
Stephan’s post. A red commissar in 
clerical garb followed him by day 
and night, spying on his words, in- 
scribing the names of his visitors. 

Pan-Slavism called to his Slav 
heart. Golden Orthodox Moscow cast 
its bright rays upon Stephan’s cross- 
bedecked breast, melting his resist- 
ance. If he had persisted, Dimitrov’s 
Communist Party might have set up 
its own Orthodox Church. So Ste- 
phan gave up and joined the long 
procession of clerics who through the 
ages have betrayed their Lord. 


PRAISE FOR MURDERERS 


When Moscow announced the for- 
mation of the new Comintern, the 
dividing of the world into two camps 
and a relentless global war on free 
government, the Bulgarian Exarch 
sent a pastoral to his flock praisin 
that event. 

When “The Great Dimitrov” inau- 
gurated a Two-Year Plan, which 
robs the peasants of their grain, the 
bourgeoisie of their property, the 
workers of their freedom, Exarch 
Stephan sent his priests out to bless it. 

Nine-tenths of the faithful mem- 
bers of the Bulgarian Orthodox 
Church are peasants, yet when “the 
Great Dimitrov” hanged the heroic 
peasant leader, Nikola Petkov, Ex- 
arch Stephan asked God to bless the 


executioner. 


With the Peasant Party outlawed, 
every Peasant leader imprisoned, 
killed or humiliated, Stephan sing 
Hosanna to the jailers and the mu. 
derers of his own noblest parishion. 
ers. 

The heads of the Bulgarian Prot 
estant churches didn’t do much be 
ter, I am sorry to say. This branch 
of Bulgarian Christendom is small 
comprising only a few thousand mem. 
bers in all. It is a creation of Amen. 
can missionaries and has played a 
noble role of enlightenment and mor 
al inspiration. 

But their chief did bow his head 
and bend his knee—to George. There 
was a double reason for this. The 
first was fear. In Bulgaria, it is very 
dangerous for a leader not to bend 
the knee, especially if he is known to 
have been connected with America. 
The second reason was the lure of 
flattery. 

The Protestants have never been 
big shots in Bulgaria. They’ve been 
on the fringe—a small, persecuted, 
ridiculed sect of “strange believers.” 
Often nationalistic governments and 
fervent Orthodox priests humiliated 
ihem. In a very small way they were 
like the early Christians in Rome. 

But then the Communist regime 
gave them equal rights—to sing their 
songs, say their prayers, march in 
Communist parades, and preach of 
heaven. The Communists even ten 
to favor them somewhat, perhaps in 
order to humiliate the far more pow 
erful “National Church,” perhaps to 
lure American fellow-travelers. “The 
Great Dimitrov” showed rather spe 
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Pastor Vasil Ziapkov, who publicly 
supported the Communist regime. 
He even served the Dictator by writ- 
ing to Americans of the wonderful 
“religious freedom in the new Bul- 
garian democracy.” His recent in- 
dictment should give him time to 
think. 

In Rumania the situation of the 
Eastern Orthodox Church is almost 
the same as in Bulgaria. Premier 
Petru Groza sternly tells the church 
what it may and may not do, and for 
such dictation is hailed almost as a 
church father. Not only does the 
hierarchy ask God to bless him and 
Ana Pauker, but takes mundane steps 
to help the Communist dictator. Un- 
certain as to God’s reaction, the high 
priests went beyond celestial appeals 
and ordered the whole priesthood to 
induce their parishioners to vote for 
the Communists. 

The comparatively few Roman 
Catholics and the many Greek Catho- 
lies of Western Rumania (Transyl- 
vania) show a far more independent 
attitude. Most of the Greek Catholics 
have been deeply influenced by brave 
Juliu Maniu, who is a devout Chris- 
tlan. 

The Baptists and Seventh Day Ad- 
ventists, few in number, exemplary 
in character, fervent in prayer, favor 
the regime outwardly. This is partly 
because the Communists at first gave 
them more freedom than preceding 
nationalist regimes had given, partly 
because the Protestants rather enjoy 
seeing their mighty rivals, the Ortho- 
dox, humiliated by the Communists, 
and partly because their chief inter- 
est is the Second Coming anyhow. 
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With the millennium just around the 
corner, why should they monkey with 
politics! But as they await Gabriel’s 
trumpets, they nourish a very warm 
secret fire in their hearts for the re- 
cently outlawed Peasant Party of 
Juliu Maniu. However, they consider 
that a matter strictly between them- 
selves and God. 


RELIGION IN YUGOSLAVIA 


In Yugoslavia the attitude of the 
Church is more heroic. The leading 
prelates have preserved more inde- 
pendence. The higher priesthood and 
most of the village priests in the Ser- 
bian Orthodox Church, which in- 
cludes half the Yugoslavs in its mem- 
bership, are staunchly independent. 
The Metropolitan, Gavrilo, has abso- 
lutely refused to prostrate himself in 
the dust beside his colleagues from 
Sofia and Bucharest. And the Serbian 
Holy Synod has resisted every at- 
tempt to make that church a propa- 
ganda instrument for World Com- 
munism. 

Resistance was strengthened by the 
bravery of Metropolitan Nastich of 
Sarajevo, who after a ten days’ trial 
before a People’s Court was led away 
in chains to serve an ]l-year prison 
sentence. 

The bearing of Mr. Nastich before 
his arrést and during the trial has 
placed him in the select category of 
the champions of liberty. His past 
had been above reproach, his war 
record was without blemish, his ac- 
ceptance last year of the second high- 
est post in the Serbian Church was 
a public challenge to Tito’s dictator- 
ship and his installation was one of 





the bravest declarations made any- 
where during recent months. 

Consequently the tyrants liqui- 
dated him but could not break his 
spirit. Though in chains and in a 
dungeon, he inspires the Serbian na- 
tion as their legendary Saint Sava. 

The Roman Catholic Church in 
Yugoslavia is even firmer. For ex- 
ample, in Slovenia, with more than 
a million inhabitants, practically all 
of whom are Catholics, only five 
priests have identified themselves 
with Tito’s regime, while five others 
support him in some special social 
enterprises. In this exceptionally im- 
portant area, where Communist pres- 
sure is often expressed in actual 
physical persecution, both the higher 
and lower clergy stand firm. 
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In Croatia the situation is about 
the same. The number of Croatian 
priests supporting Tito is very small, 
Among the somewhat more fickle 
Dalmatians the number of defections 
is only slightly larger. 

Among the higher clergy in Yugo. 
slavia, of all churches, Monsignor 
Svetozar Ritig alone has gone into 
Tito’s service—and he has served 
every Yugoslav regime. 


Most men and women of Southeast 


Europe remain whole and unbowed 
even under the Communist yoke, in 
the shadow of Communist gallows. 
The apostates and renegades are a 
minority. And some of them deserve 
pity more than scorn, for they are 
under terrible pressure. 


Atlantic Pact 


“This country is not planning to make war against anyone. It is not 
seeking war. It abhors war. It does not hold war to be inevitable. Its 
policies are devised with the specific aim of bridging by peaceful means 
the tremendous differences which beset international society. 

“Allegations that aggressive designs lie behind this country’s signature 
of the Atlantic Pact can rest only on malicious misrepresentation or a fan- 
tastic misunderstanding of the nature and aims of American society.”— 
Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, in a broadcast, March 18, 1949. 

“The pact must be regarded as the complete expression of identity of 





views long held among the Western nations. It recognizes the common 
heritage and civilization of their peoples, founded on principles of democ- 
racy, individual liberty and the rule of law between nations. It is not 
elaborate; its simplicity is apparent, but I can assure the House that it is 
based on an understanding and a determination to preserve our way of life.” 
—Ernest Bevin, British Foreign Secretary, to House of Commons, March 
18, 1949. 
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Catholic Rural Life Conference 





RAYMOND BERNARD, S.J. 


Reprinted from CoLumBiA* 


A SHORT paper read to an edu- 
cators’ convention twenty-eight 
years ago has grown into an organi- 
zation which has so promoted true, 
stable, deep-rooted rural life that it 
can be ranked with the Grange, the 
National Farmers Union and _ the 
Farm Bureau. 

The reader was a Minnesota priest, 
Father Edwin V. O’Hara (now 
Bishop of Kansas City, Missouri), 
and his audience was the delegate 
members of the National Catholic 
Educational Association. Busy as 
pastor of the Cathedral parish in 
Portland, Oregon, superintendent of 
schools, chairman of the State Indus- 
trial Welfare Commission and Hous- 
ing and Unemployment groups, 
Father O’Hara had closely watched 
the flight of the rural population to 
the cities and had grown alarmed at 
what he saw. To the assembled edu- 
cators in 1920 he presented a clear 
picture of his observations. 

So many young people set off city- 
ward that the farms could no longer 
be expected to furnish the strong 
streams of fresh blood to build up 
city populations. Sometimes rural 
pastors actually aided them to leave. 
The Catholic Church was unbeliev- 
ably weak in the country, with great 
leakage, few schools and hospitals. 
Contact between country children 
and the Church did not flourish and 
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often pastors could not bridge the 
gap because they were without thor- 
ough understanding of rural prob- 
lems. “Back-to-the-land” movements 
gave almost no hope of solution. 
Such were the highlights of the young 
priest’s paper. 

So earnestly was the problem pre- 
sented that the busy pastor was ap- 
pointed to head the new Rural Life 
Bureau in the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference. He thought his new 
charge was important enough for him 
to concentrate on the problem and, 
thinking he should work in rural sur- 
roundings, he asked for the pastorate 
of a country parish at Eugene, Ore- 
gon. His first efforts aimed to bring 
together all who were interested in 
cooperating for a healthier rural life. 
Steady progress came to light in the 
little monthly paper, St. Jsidore’s 
Plow, “devoted to the promotion of 
rural welfare,” begun in October, 
1922. The next year sufficient con- 
tacts had been made and enough in- 
terest aroused to justify the calling of 
the first national Catholic Rural Life 
convention in St. Louis, Missouri. 
Sixty priests from 18 dioceses (in 15 
States and Canada), an archbishop 
and four bishops attended the three- 
day conference. 

Resolutions written by this pioneer 
group centered around the experience 
of priests courageously and joyfully 
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facing their rural problems: good, 
cooperative farmers make good, re- 
ligious parishioners with strong fam- 
ily life. The editor of St. Isidore’s 
Plow reported them under these 
topics: religious education, corre- 
spondence course in Christian doc- 
trine, rural church extension, farm 
home planning, recreation, rural so- 
dalities, rural sisterhoods, Central 
Yerein’s rural work, Catholic Union 
of Missouri, cooperation with agri- 
cultural colleges. At last the move- 
ment was afoot. More conventions 
followed, plans were laid and carried 
out, the monthly paper was enlarged 
and more widely circulated. Em- 
phasis fell early on youth clubs, dra- 
matics, religious vacation schools, 
parish credit unions. Slowly the vital 
movement went ahead. 


OBJECTIVES SUMMARIZED 


Briefly, the objectives of the Na- 
tional Catholic Rural Life Conference 
may be summarized thus: to promote 
the welfare of rural people in general 
and to strengthen Catholicism in 
rural areas. The members usually 
are leaders interested in rural life 
and problems—churchmen, educators, 
farmers, legislators, social workers— 
all devoted to the economic, social 
and spiritual interests of the Ameri- 
can farmer. 

Activities of the Conference are 
based, of course, on Catholic princi- 
ples. They are the logical outcome of 
the belief that the human person, 
whether urban or rural, Russian or 
American, of any skin color, is a child 
of God endowed with an intelligence 
and free will, an heir to Heaven, with 
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claims in justice to life, freedom and 
the possession of enough material 
goods to reach his supernatural goal, 
The State, in the light of such prin. 
ciples, exists rather for the common 
good than for some minority’s good 
or for the State’s benefit primarily. 

These fundamental guiding prin. 
ciples and policies, derived chiefly 
from Catholic philosophy as expressed 
in the social encyclicals of Leo XIII 
and Pius XI, have been succinctly 
applied to current agrarian problems 
in the Manifesto on Rural Life. | 
sued in 1939, this booklet has become 
the bible of the movement. 

Ever since 1923, the year of birth, 
the Conference has considered private 
ownership of land as basic to its pro- 
gram for sound agrarianism. The 

revalence of land tenancy, the near- 
bandon status of the share-cropper 
and the farm laborer and the grow. 
ing trend towards commercialism in 
farming all loom up as barriers, in 
the mind of the Conference, to the 
improvement of American farm con- 
ditions. The rural dweller should be 
secure not only for his own sake, but 
for society’s sake. 

The Conference’s view is that the 
farmer who owns the land he culti- 
vates will work more eagerly and 
willingly, and thus produce a greater 
abundance of wealth for himself and 
for the nation, than the farmer who 
has not the incentive of ownership. 
“Property in land makes for greater 
social peace, because it helps to equal- 
ize the distribution of wealth in @ 
nation; it bridges the gulf between 
the rich and the poor. Furthermore, 
ownership of land fosters a sense 0 
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stability in social life because own- 
ers of land are not the ones who 
wander about from place to place, 
ever seeking their fortunes in foreign 
lands. . . .” The Conference strenu- 
ously recommends full-time or part- 
time farming by homemakers who 
own the land. Because so many econ- 
omic and social benefits result from 
_— ownership of land, the Con- 
erence condemns the nationalization 
or collectivization of land. 

All practices and trends, therefore, 
that stabilize the life of the farmer 
and uphold the moral law have been 
defended by the Conference. Unfair 
prices, greed of money-lenders, biased 
attacks on cooperatives, forced and 
unnecessary migration, failure of 
manufacturers to produce machinery 
for family-size farms, speculation by 
land sharks and bankers and insur- 
ance companies, mistaken and un- 
sound policies of urban education for 
rural students, industrial centraliza- 
tion, farm and soil deterioration, con- 
centrated land ownership by corpora- 
tions and by absentee landlords, 
sharecropping and short-term leases, 
crop specialization and over-mechani- 
zation—any such conditions and 
harmful results of an economy of 
scarcity have been vigorously op- 
posed by the Conference. “The Con- 
ference condemns, therefore, without 
reservation, an economy of scarcity. 
It favors an economy of abundance 
and believes that such an economy 
can be pursued without restriction if 
measures for an equitable distribu- 
tion of the goods of the earth are de- 
vised and made effective.” 

Yet, clear-sounding protests alone 
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cannot substitute for a positive, prac- 
tical program to remedy the wide- 
spread ills decried. This fact had 
been plain before the Conference’s 
inception and it was the desire to co- 
ordinate the various plans evolved by 
many Catholic pastors in isolated sec- 
tions that prompted the first conven- 
tion. 

Taking a long step forward, the 
Conference in 1939 acquired its first 
full-time secretary, Monsignor Luigi 
G. Ligutti. After ordination, this 
zealous pastor had set up the first 
parochial school truly rural in curric- 
ulum. His subsistence-homesteading 
project in connection with part-time 
coal mining at Granger, Iowa, put 
him in the front rank of those who 
fight for the small-farm owner. The 
dynamic Italian Monsignor has stead- 
ily sought to create an interest in 
Rural Life among clergy and teach- 
ers until, in 1945, the annual program 
included 83 institutes attended by 
more than 22,000. He has actively 
pushed the proposed Missouri Valley 
Authority. 


PRACTICAL PROJECTS 


The practical projects included to- 
day among the functions of the Con- 
ference are many. As an agency 
within the Church, it applies the prin- 
ciples of philosophy and theology to 
agriculture, devotes itself to study of 
rural life in all phases, furnishes op- 
portunities for discussion of farm 
problems, contributes to the develop- 
ment of an agrarian literature, co- 
operates with individuals and grou 
working toward a sound rural life, 
promotes true cooperation among 
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rural people to meet their needs in 
buying, selling and credit, plans for 
the establishment, development and 
maintenance of normal home and 
family life, endorses the farm elec- 
trification program, helps adjust text- 
books and curriculum and classroom 
instruction to properly educate the 
rural student. It backed the Farm 
Security Administration zealously, 
sponsors the Catholic Boy Scouts, the 
Junior Red Cross and the 4-H Club. 

By thus promoting an improved 
rural life in general, the Conference 
moves toward several specific goals. 
It seeks to halt the decline in both 
urban and rural birth rates, which 
began to show in this country as far 
back as 1820. When we recall that 
in 1940 these rates stood at 76 for 
city-dwellers, 116 for rural non-farm- 
ers and 136 for farmers, that most 
cities have only three-fourths of the 
children needed to keep their present 
sizes and, also, that today 56.5 per 
cent of Americans live in cities (it 
was 28.6 in 1880), it is logical to 
expect a growing drain on the man- 
power of rural areas. And in Ameri- 
can cities, which cannot reproduce 
themselves, is found the great bulk 
of our Catholics. If the rural popu- 
lation continues to drop, our over- 
crowded cities will prove to be, as pre- 
dicted by the late Vincent McNabb, 
O.P., mere graveyards of the nation. 

One of the special aims of the 
Conference is to build up the life of 
Catholics living and working in rural 
areas, many of whom have little con- 
tact with the Church. An estimated 
10,000 groups of children on the land 
have no chance to attend a Catholic 


school. To meet such an urgent need, 
religious vacation schools were pro- 
posed from the first. Today, all over 
the country, more than 200,000 chil. 
dren assemble in religious summer 
schools under all kinds of circum. 
stances. Bishop Edwin O’Hara has 
pointed out the achievement of the 
two dioceses of Montana in this no- 
table work as a model. There the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
conducted more than 200 schools 
staffed by 770 lay and religious teach- 
ers and financed by each parish and 
mission where they were held—and 
all in one summer. 


CHAPELS AND SCHOOLS 


Other projects in this field have 
helped much. In one district fifteen 
small chapels have been built in rural 
localities where previously no Catho- 
lics at all had been reported. In the 
St. Louis archdiocese, a Rural Life 
Conference has been at work for more 
than 10 years, resulting in the estab- 
lishment of 18 parochial schools and 
a bus service system extending the 
use of these schools to children of 17 
other parishes. This same group has 
begun six new rural missions, Negro 
parishes and schools, and_ helped 
many Catholics to settle on the land. 

The spiritually underprivileged 
rural Catholics are cared for by means 
of correspondence courses, library 
service for children of isolated’ par- 
ishes, credit union and cooperative 
promotion. The 1926 program con- 
centrated on indoctrinating priests in 
credit union procedures and contri 
buted to the establishment of many 4 
cooperative group. Officially, 
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NCRLC leaders see the growth of the 
cooperative movement as “hearten- 
ing.” For the Conference recognizes 
that cooperatives are organized pri- 
marily to achieve economic purposes. 
Through them the farmer hopes to 
find better markets for his products, 
obtain fairer prices, make loans on 
more reasonable terms, buy to better 
advantage for farm and home, pro- 
duce better quality commodities, and 
in general achieve the benefits of col- 
lective action. By forming buying, 
selling and credit cooperatives, the 
farmer puts himself in the position 
where he can exercise powerful econ- 
omic leverage in an organized market. 
Through them he aims to obtain a 
more adequate return for his labor 
and his investment. 

This is not all. To answer good- 
willed critics who fight cooperatives 
and to encourage a fair judgment, a 
further statement is made. “In ad- 
dition to such economic benefits, the 
Conference sees in well-formed and 
well-operated cooperatives great so- 
cial, educational and moral advant- 
ages. Cooperatives furnish a whole- 
some outlet for man’s social nature 
which craves the society of others; 
they check unwholesome and selfish 
individualism, in the clutches of 
which farmers were caught all too 
often in the past. Furthermore, co- 
operatives have done much for adult 
education through folk schools, dis- 
cussion clubs, reading circles, exten- 
sion courses and the distribution of 
good literature. Cooperatives, rightly 
conducted, become valuable agencies 
for inculcating important social vir- 
tues, such as fairness, honesty, help- 


fulness and benevolence. Coopera- 
tives will not be successful without 
a sustained, understanding interest of 
the members. Local control is essen- 
tial for the success of cooperatives.” 


FARMER AND His PROBLEMS 


The Conference takes the stand that 
the farmer can solve many of his own 
problems if he has the will to do so. 
He can make his home surroundings 
as pleasant as his means permit and 
can easily install certain conveniences 
and comforts for his family, to help 
his home become not just a center of 
economic activity, but also of reli- 
gious, educational and cultural life. 
By working together with his neigh- 
bors, a farmer can hope to free his 
home of debt and acquire a good 
measure of independence. The indi- 
vidual can help establish land settle- 
ments and agitate for the reform of 
the tenancy laws which discourage 
ownership. The farmer can acquire 
a proper regard for the soil and his 
other property. He must pay his 
laborers a decent wage and demand 
at the same time legislation to force 
the large-scale corporation farms to 
pay their employes a decent family- 
wage, convinced that any worker, 
resident or migrant, has equal rights 
before God and man. He should re- 
quire that his farm organizations be 
represented in all the governmental 
agencies set up for the proper execu- 
tion of agrarian laws. By such means 
shall a more just distribution of 
wealth be reached, an aim which 
Pius XII has often called primary in 
Catholic social reform. 

Health needs, which may not al- 








ways be filled by the average farmer, 
are honestly dealt with at some length 
by the Conference. It favors the 
further development of a program of 
health education through schools, 
farm organizations, extension serv- 
ices and other governmental agencies 
and recommends the building of 
small hospitals in well-located rural 
centers. Such hospitals, it points out, 
could be made centers of health edu- 
cation, home nursing and motor 
health clinics. Motor health clinics 
would be of great value in a program 
for bringing better health service to 
disadvantaged rural groups. NCRLC 
pledged its support to cooperative 
health insurance and hospital service 
programs; it earnestly urges the early 
establishment of maternity guilds in 
rural parishes. 

The Conference recommends “the 
support and aid of government in the 
promotion of the health service of 
rural hospitals, rural clinics, and 
other agencies established for the 
sick, especially the sick poor. Na- 
tional and state health service should 
not, however, be extended to the 
point where it destroys, through the 
use of public funds, private and 
charitable enterprises devoted to the 
care of the sick. Government mo- 
nopoly would not provide efficient 
health service. It would destroy the 
spirit of charity, create unnecessarily 
a large number of public servants 
with vested interests in their jobs, 
and widen the breach already made 
in the outer defenses of democracy. 
In the praiseworthy attempts of gov- 
ernment to secure greater coverage 
of disadvantaged groups who lack 
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proper health service, care should he 
taken to promote rather than to 


destroy private health services. Both 


public and private agencies have a 
field for their respective competent 
activities; they should supplement 
and complement each other in the 
task that falls within their compe 
tence.” 

On industrial employment the Con- 
ference states its platform clearly, 
with reasons. “Since parity income 
is a resultant of price and volume of 
production, and since farm income 
invariably moves in accord with in- 
dustrial payrolls, the Conference 
strongly recommends that the gov- 
ernment use every means at its dis- 
posal to maintain full employment in 
industry, by means of a public works 
program if necessary, thereby in- 
suring a strong demand for farm 
products. Since many of the prob 
lems of the farmer can be traced to 
the flexibility of prices in agriculture 
as compared with the rigid prices of 
industrial commodities, the Confer- 
ence further recommends that efforts 
to control and break up monopolies 
be continued and extended, with a 
view to introducing greater price 
flexibility in and more sustained pro- 
duction of industrial commodities.” 

On the question of subsidies, also, 
the Conference has made a plain 
statement. “. . . Subsidies should not 
be envisioned .as a permanent policy. 
The farmer wants to stand on his 
own feet. He does not want to be 
either a slave of a competitive price 
system or a client of a dole-dispens- 
ing government. He asks only a just 
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price for the things which he has 
to sell.” 


RESOLUTIONS PASSED 


Resolutions passed at recent con- 
ventions touch on family culture and 
private property, Federal non-dis- 
criminatory aid to education, health 
of rural children, price supports, 
farm-to-market roads, land location 
service, national land policy, land 
settlement for veterans and Displaced 
Persons, water use and control, co- 
ops, collaberation with other organi- 
zations, contact with Latin-American 
students, international organizations 
and European relief. Constructive 
proposals were made on each sub- 
ject. 

National headquarters is at Des 
Moines, Iowa, and acts as a clearing 
house for general rural life planning 
and activity and as an agency to co- 
ordinate the work done in the differ- 
ent dioceses. It sponsors Rural Life 
Schools and Institutes for priests, re- 
ligious and lay people, with short 
courses in rural life philosophy and 
leadership. Qualified speakers may 
be engaged through its Speakers’ 
Bureau. 
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Within the various dioceses the 
Directors are responsible for carry- 
ing out the plans of the National 
Conference on education and propa- 
ganda. Thus, the principles sift down 
to grass-roots through the Schools 
and Institutes, Youth Leadership 
Schools, Farmers’ Retreats, Holy 
Hours, Rural Life Sundays and Rally 
Days, Study Clubs and Cooperative 
groups. 

From its publications and press re- 
leases—many pamphlets, leaflets and 
the quarterly Land and Home, and 
now Lhe Christian Farmer—it is plain 
that the Conference eagerly intends 
to aid the American farmer take his 
proper place in the national life and 
that it is engaged at present in many 
activities designed towards this gen- 
eral objective. It has faced the prob- 
lem courageously and studied it in- 
telligently, as one may see from the 
official Manifesto. Moreover, despite 
an undermanned staff and_ short 
finances, it has laid plans and con- 
sistently put them into fruitful action 
to promote the Christian rural fam- 
ily, the community, the state and the 
nation, in the brotherhood of man 
under God in Christ. 


“Love cannot be idle. Does not even the evil man act for love; are not 
abominations, crimes, murders committed for love? Rather, purify your 
love. Have you been told to love nothing? God forbid. Lazy, dead, hate- 
ful, wretched will be you, if you love nothing. Love indeed, but be careful 
of what you love. The love of God and of your neighbor is charity; while . 
the love of the world and of this life is cupidity. Let cupidity be repressed, 
and charity be roused.”—St. Augustine, On the Psalms, Second “Ennaratio” 


on the 31st Psalm. 











Malthus and the Missouri Valley 


W. B. Fanerty, S.J. 


Reprinted from THe Marianist* 


LMOST a century and a half ago 

a young Anglican clergyman 
published an anonymous “Essay on 
Population.” He was not an author- 
ity in the field. His ideas were not 
new, nor deep, nor entirely sound. 
But they caught the public fancy. 

Even today, 146 years after the 
original publication, the magic name 
of Thomas Malthus is waved like a 
fairy wand to bulwark social pro- 
grams. Malthusians bring up their 
hero to support our limited immigra- 
tion quotas and keep the Displaced 
Persons from our shores. Planned 
parenthood advocates see in him a 
forerunner of Margaret Sanger. A 
century ago many economic thinkers 
used Malthus as their spokesman for 
keeping workers’ wages below sub- 
sistence levels. 

Most of his conclusions and some 
of his basic ideas have been refuted 
time and time again. Yet, somehow 
or other, they come back in almost 
virginal vigor, just as a tree, whose 
trunk is cut a foot or so above the 
ground, may send out vigorous shoots 
in later years. 

Despite the non-British sound of 
his name, Thomas Malthus was of 
English birth. A man of consider- 
able interest in public affairs, he lived 
during the last third of the eighteenth 
century and the first third of the nine- 
teenth, his life span covering just 


about the same years as Napoleon’s, 

One might readily conclude from 
a study of his ideas that Malthus was 
a hard-hearted man. Actually he was 
moderate in manner, kindly and de- 
voted to the welfare of others, as his 
support of such just causes as Catho- 
lic Emancipation showed. He gave 
lectures on economics which his lis 
teners not only understood, but, to 
quote a droll contemporary, “did not 
even find dull.” 

When he was thirty-two years old, 
he began to discuss public affairs 
with his father, Daniel Malthus, who 
upheld the theory that faulty political 
systems were at the root of world 
troubles. Out cf the answers that he 
offered in these unusual father-son 
conversations grew the anonymous 
“Essay on Population,” published in 
that very year, 1798. Five years luter 
Thomas put out what was styled a 
second edition, but which was in re 
ality a new book. Had it not been 
for these writings the young clergy- 
man most probably would have passed 
unnoticed by history. 

His basic theory was solid enough, 
namely, that population cannot in 
crease without a corresponding in- 
crease in subsistence. In everyday 
English that simply means: more peo- 
ple will need more food. But the 
superstructure Malthus built on this 
solid foundation was very flimsy. He 
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set a mathematical proportion be- 
tween food supply pe human births. 
While the population leaped upward 
in geometric proportions, that is, 1, 2, 
4, 8, 16, 32 and so on, the food sup- 
ply lagged behind in arithmetical 
proportions, that is, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 
In short, after several generations, for 
every half-dozen persons there would 
be food enough only for one. 


Ma.LtHus’ THEORY 


Too many people, therefore, were 
being born. To save society some- 
thing had to be done to restrict births. 
Malthus suggested late marriages. 
Arguing logically from these premi- 
ses, he concluded that the various 
feeble attempts England was making 
to help the poor were in actuality 
wrong. These social measures en- 
couraged an excessive increase 
among the poorest and only aggra- 
vated their misery. Quite naturally 
such a conclusion would appeal to 
the Welsh mine owners and the mill 
operators of Lancashire, who found 
in them a basis for giving their work- 
ers starvation wages. 

In what was Malthus chiefly 
wrong? First, population statistics 
do not bear out his theories of ex- 
pansion. Large cities, for instance, 
grow in population chiefly by drain- 
ing the countryside round about 
them. Few metropolitan areas hold 
up their population mark by them- 
selves. The England of 1900, Mal- 
thus had predicted, would reach the 
population mark of 176,000,000, 
while food would be available for 
only a third of that number. Actu- 
ally, thirty million people lived in 
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England at the turn of the century. 

Secondly, Malthus did not take 
into consideration the fact that there 
existed in his day, and still exist, 
though to a less extent, vast areas of 
tillable soil that can be brought into 
cultivation, great stretches of north- 
ern Brazil, for instance. 

Thirdly, he did not give man cred- 
it for being intelligent and responsi- 
ble. He forgot that human ingenuity 
could devise improved methods of 
farming to increase soil fertility and 
expand production. Despite advances 
already made, farm leaders state that 
scientific farming to increase yields 
and to improve the quality of prod- 
ucts is still in its infancy. 

Instead of worrying about over- 
population and bringing in Malthus 
to bulwark their predictions of doom, 
men should turn their attention to the 
conservation, development and most 
intelligent use of our natural resour- 
ces. The highly publicized social pro- 
gram in the Tennessee Valley is an 
example of what can be done. But 
the Tennessee River is a fieldmouse 
compared to the tawny Missouri 
which leaps in its diagonal path half 
way across the United States. The 
optimum development of the lands 
drained by this great river would 
mean not only homes for millions 
more, but a vast increase in the pro- 
duction of food. 

The Missouri River Valley is a 
huge parallelogram of land, with the 
Canadian border on the north, the 
Continental Divide on the west, an 
imaginary line from Colorado 
Springs to St. Louis on the south, 
and another from St. Louis to Rock 
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Lake, North Dakota, on the east. It 
includes all of Nebraska, most of 
North and South Dakota, Montana 
and Wyoming, half of Missouri and 
Kansas, a third of Colorado and 
Iowa, and a small bit of Minnesota. 
The important population centers of 
Denver, Omaha, Sioux City, Chey- 
enne, and Kansas City lie within the 
watershed. 

This rich basin covers one-sixth of 
the nation’s surface, yet holds only 
one-twentieth of the nation’s popula- 
tion. Little Denmark, which is not 
shouting loudly about overpopula- 
tion, could fit into the Missouri Basin 
thirty-six times over; yet, despite its 
lack of natural resources, it provides 
a good living for half as many peo- 
ple as live in the entire Missouri Val- 
ey region. 

Nor is the Missouri area holding 
its present population. Young people 
have found it necessary, barely two 
generations after the valley was first 
settled, to leave one of the richest 
regions of the nation and go else- 
where to seek careers. Why has this 
come about? 


CAUSES 


The causes can be reduced to two: 
the concentration of landed property 
by the spread of commercial farming 
has made it difficult for young coup- 
les to purchase farm land; and the 
lack of regional planning to combat 
floods and erosion has made econom- 
ic life precarious in some of the most 
fertile acreage in the entire region. 

Every spring a deep basso voice is 
heard across the prairies roaring 
“Give me land, lots of land,” as the 
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roiled waters of the Missouri drown 
out millions of acres of planted crops, 
devastate the lower valley for an av 
erage of $100,000,000 damage anm- 
ally, and carry into the Mississippi 
thousands of tons of the best top-soil, 
But the monster’s ravages do not end 
at the conflux. The waters of the 
Missouri spread destruction deep into 
the realm of the Dixiecrats, hundreds 
of miles beyond its own area. Added 


to this, the extension of rural elec. | 


tricity in the Missouri watershed has 
lagged far behind the rate of devel. 
opment in other areas. The possibili- 
ties for industrial expansion have 
hardly been tapped. 

Old-line Federal bureaus and agen- 
cies have been working in the area 
for some years, each pursuing with 
moderate success an _ independent 
goal. The Army Engineers, for in- 
stance, who push navigation and flood 
control on the lower river, have shown 
little concern for power development, 
or for the work of the Reclamation 
Bureau along the upper reaches of 
the river in Montana. In recent years, 
under threat of the establishment of 
a Missouri Valley Authority, these 
agencies have coordinated some of 
their programs. But they failed, in 
fact they have scarcely attempted, to 
bring the people of the region into 
the crusade for valley development. 
Yet, even for the purpose of flood 
control that unity is needed. 


An engineer who spent his life-time’ 


in the region, putting up a temporary 
dike at one spot on the Kaw, then at 
another place on the Platte, stated 
definitely that the Missouri and its 
tributaries can be harnessed, but only 
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by the combined efforts of a flood 
control agency and the entire people 
of the watershed. This would mean 
the erection not only of large dams, 
but the creation by individual farm- 
ers of thousands of small dams and 
reservoirs, and the use of the most 
intelligent methods of farming to pre- 
serve the soil and combat erosion. 

If this one objective, flood control, 
can be obtained only by a unified 
program with the collaboration of all 
residents of the area, how much more 
the wide goals of conservation, irri- 
gation, reclamation, electrical expan- 
sion, proper utilization of land, and 
the development of recreational fa- 
cilities. This last objective would be 
a by-product of flood control, but 
would greatly enhance the social life 


of the people. 


OVER-ALL PLAN 


Thus, the first need is an over-all 
plan of regional development under 
unified control, that will coordinate 
all programs, reconcile conflicting in- 
terests and above all capture the im- 
agination and enlist the support of 
the vast majority of people in the en- 
tire region. 

Along with this must come the 
widest possible diffusion of the fam- 
ily-type farm, the moderate-size hold- 
ing operated by the owner as a way 
of life. By this expression “way of 
life farmer” is meant the rural dwel- 
ler who does not concentrate on the 
making of money, but on the estab- 
lishment of a permanent, productive 
farm that gives proper place to di- 
versification of crops, improvement of 
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soil, and wise use of timber. He aims 
at producing food both for his own 
needs and for the needs of others. 

Too often in recent years influen- 
tial agricultural spokesmen have 
urged the nation to adopt a policy 
that views farm lands as factories are 
viewed, simply as means of produc- 
tion. They would analyze the food 
needs of the country, figure out how 
many acres are required to produce 
that amount of food, employ those 
acres in a large-scale commercial 
way, and let the rest of the rural pop- 
ulation drift to the cities for jobs in 
industry. They aim at one goal, eco- 
nomic production, eliminating from 
consideration all social, moral and 
political values. 

Lest these huge commercial farms 
drive the family-type farmer from the 
land, as the southwest wind drives the 
dust before it, a two-fold effort must 
be made, one by the farmers them- 
selves, the other by the nation as a 
whole. A public land policy should 
be framed that would safeguard the 
family-type farmers from land mono- 
polists. Pointing the way to such a 
policy is the forty-year-old tradition 
in Federally-sponsored irrigation and 
reclamation projects that gives pref- 
erential treatment to the small owner- 
operator. 

The farmers, themselves, have a 
greater part to play. They must de- 
velop even stronger appreciation of 
the family-type farm and teach their 
sons and daughters to cherish such 
a life. All schools in rural areas and 
likewise the agricultural colleges 
should give as much play to the so- 
ciological aspects of farming as they 
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do to the agricultural and economic 
aspects. 

Such a regional development as 
here outlined and the widest possible 
diffusion of the family-type farm 
would open up the area to millions 
upon millions of people. Besides 
those who live on farms there would 
be countless jobs in distributing and 
industrial fields to provide the neces- 
sary goods and services the farmers 
need. In view of this, can anyone 
honestly ask: “Is the earth becom- 
ing over-populated?” 

In 1803, the very year that Thomas 


Malthus published his much-quoted 
book, the United States purchased 
the Missouri Valley, along with the 
rest of the old French Territory of 
Louisiana, from Napoleon. Had 
Malthus been able to view this wide 
region, thousands upon thousands of 
virgin acres stretching toward the 
Rocky Mountains, he no doubt would 
have laughed at his own queer theo- 
ries, and predicted that centuries 
would elapse before the territory 
would be filled. Were he able to 
view it today, his conclusion would 
probably be the same. 





Religious Relations in Germany 


“The religious situation in Germany differs from that in England in 
that there is no consciousness, at least in the Rhineland (predominantly 
Catholic), of living in the midst of a Protestant culture. Prussianism is 
disliked but not because of its connections with the Evangelical Church. 
The number of persons present at Evangelical churches would indicate 
that the Evangelical communion has little influence on the life of Germany. 
Yet in Catholic circles one finds a respect for Evangelicals which is almost 
entirely absent from English Catholicism, and a readiness to go to what 
English Catholics might regard as extreme lengths in seeking a closer 
understanding with them, and in co-operating with them not only in social 
and political questions but also in ways more specifically religious. Perhaps 
only a few Evangelicals actively opposed the National Socialist regime; 
but the opposition of those few—and opposition was harder for a married 
Evangelical pastor than for a Catholic priest—has certainly won them the 
respect of their Catholic fellow countrymen.”—C. E. Robin in UNITAS, 
November, 1948. 
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A Cardinal on Evolution 
J. DoNcEEL 


Reprinted from THoucut* 


RECENT issue of Etudes, the 

monthly periodical of the 
French Jesuits, carried an article by 
His Eminence Cardinal Achille Lié- 
nart, Bishop of Lille, entitled “The 
Christian and the Progress of Sci- 
ence.” Of these twelve luminous 
pages the editor of Etudes says that 
“they will quiet the misgivings of 
many souls and constitute a precious 
encouragement for many theolo- 
gians.” Others will believe that not 
only theologians, but all Catholic 
thinkers will derive from them a new 
impetus in the arduous and important 
task of reconciling modern science 
with unchanging Faith. 

The article contains three parts: 
1) a short summary of the theory of 
evolution as held by scientists today; 
2) a comparison of the nature of 
science with the nature of faith; 3) 
a comparison and reconciliation of 
certain data of science with the teach- 
ings of faith, His Eminence writes: 

One can say that paleontology has 
succeeded in discovering, by means of 
exact observations, the history of life. 
It has even caught the inner movement 
of this history under the aspect of a 
slow evolution which, starting from the 
most rudimentary stage, has produced 
beings of an increasing perfection, until 
it reached, in the person of man, the 


—_——— 


dawn of the spirit. For paleontology 
the fact of evolution, that is, of the 
passage of life from one species to 
another, and consequently of the animal 
origin of the human body, is nowadays 
considered as established. At the “Col- 
loques de Paléontologie,” which brought 
together in Paris, during April of this 
year, some of the best paleontologists 
and biologists of France, England, 
America and Sweden, all of them, with- 
out distinction of philosophical tenden- 
cies, were unanimous on that point. 


His Eminence rejects the claims of 
both the “reckless unbelievers” who - 
would reject faith in the name of 
science, and of the “timid Christians” 
who believe “that they are entitled, 
in the name of faith, to reject the dis- 
coveries of science, to deny them and 
even to ask the Church to condemn 
them.” ; 

Both of these extremes will be 
avoided by those who distinguish 
carefully between science and faith. 
Science starts from a direct observa- 
tion of the concrete facts; it locates 
them carefully in space and in time, 
it tries to establish their constant re- 
lations in order to discover the laws 
of nature. It studies the whole ma- 
terial universe, but considers only 
the secondary causes. Faith, on the 
other hand, starts from the word of 


1 Cardinal Liénart, “Le Chrétien devant les Progrés de la Science,” Etudes, Décem- 
bre 1947, pp. 289-300. 


* Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y., September, 1948 
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God and reaches another part of the 
truth which is beyond the scope of 


science. 


However, since God’s work, even in 
the order of grace, is realized in this 
world and among men, it happens that 
the Bible touches points which are also 
the object of science or of history. We 
should notice, however, that the Bible 
has its own way of doing so. In the 
inspired writings data of this kind are 
not presented in the precise form of a 
scientific or historical document as we 
understand a document today. In order 
to present the truth the Bible uses the 
whole gamut of literary forms, from 
popular narrations or poetic composi- 
tions which have no scientific character, 
up to more objective forms which still 
bear the marks of science and of his- 
tory as they were formerly conceived 
among the Semites. 


A footnote reminds us that al- 
though “all that is formally taught is 
guaranteed by inerrancy,” we must 
nevertheless “carefully determine 
what is formally taught, and here the 


distinction of the literary forms must 
be used.” 


Four Topics 


Cardinal Liénart takes up four top- 
ics about which, at first sight, science 
may seem to contradict the teachings 
of Revelation—the narrative of cre- 
ation, as found in the first chapters of 
the Bible; the dogma of the creation 
of the world by God; the dogma of 
original justice and of the preterna- 
tural gifts; and, finally, the dogma of 
original sin and of universal redemp- 
tion. 

As to the narrative of creation, 
His Eminence points out that, in spite 
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of the great differences existing be 
tween the biblical account and the 
way paleontology describes the ori- 
gin of living beings, there is ful 
agreement in regard to the essential 
lines. Both the Bible and science de 
scribe a gradual ascent from lower to 
higher forms culminating finally in 
man. Such a fundamental agreement, 
he argues, cannot be explained by a 
mere coincidence but only by a primi- 
tive divine revelation. Hence 

We have no need to give up the bib- 
lical text in order to satisfy science, 
nor to reject science in order to keep 
our faith. The only modification which 
is called for is in our way of inter- 
preting the text of the Bible; nor need 
we hesitate to broaden our interpreta 
tion in accordance with the data of 
science. . . . The Christian is faithful 
to his principles when he accepts the 
established facts and when he modifies 
his interpretation of the inspired text 
accordingly. Hence he admits that the 
creative work of God has continued dur- 
ing hundreds of millions of years. 

Can we reconcile our belief in God 
the Creator with the fact of evolu. 
tion? Without any difficulty. Scier- 
tists have described the great stages 
of the development of life; they may 
discover the physical and biological 
laws which explain that development. 
But how will they explain life itself? 
Whence did life receive this marvel- 
ous power of evolution? Why did it 


culminate in man? What is the ori- | 


gin of our immaterial intelligence? 
These questions force our minds to 
go beyond the secondary causes, to 
the First Cause, God the Creator of 
the Universe. 

How can we reconcile the animal 
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origin of the human body with the 
dogma of original justice and of the 
preternatural gifts which accom- 
panied it? 

Although, in its physical being, primi- 
tive humanity appears still very near to 
animality, and only gradually reached 
the perfection of its distinctive features, 
yet it started to be humanity only when 
it possessed a soul. But since God gave 
it this soul, why could He not have 
created it in the state of original justice 
and endowed it with the preternatural 
gifts? It is true that such privileges 
surprise us more in a human being who 
is still evolving than they would in a 
human being who came out of the di- 
vine hands in the fullness of his physical 
perfections. But this merely subjective 
impression does not matter. Here again 
faith is in the domain of its competence. 


In the present state of science there 
is no difficulty in regard to the dog- 
mas of original sin and of universal 
redemption. Difficulties would only 
arise if “polygenism” were an estab- 
lished fact. Polygenism claims that 
mankind does not descend from one 
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single primitive couple, but derives _ 
from many original stems which ap- 
peared in various parts of the earth. 
Some scientists favor this view, but 
many others prefer “monogenism” or 
the theory of the original unity of 
the human species. Hence 


. . . We must refrain from discussing 
prematurely doctrinal questions which 
the progress of science does not bring 
up and will perhaps never bring up. 
On the other hand, it would be absurd 
for us to dictate a priori a final answer 
to these questions. . . . Hence the only 
attitude which befits the Christian is to 
wait until science has spoken. And we 
can wait without fear and keep entire 
our faith in the existence of original 
sin in all men and in the reality of 
universal redemption, for here faith is 
in the domain of its competence and 
science will never contradict it. The 
most that science could do, by facing 
us with well-established facts which 
might raise some difficulty, would be 
to lead us in this domain, as in the 
domain of creation, towara a more per- 
fect interpretation of the data of God’s 
word. 


“Men are impressed by such things as external show, splendor and 
achievement. God’s norms of greatness and achievement are entirely differ- 
ent. He looks rather for great charity, deep union of soul with Him, and 
an intense interior life. A soul possessed of these great spiritual gifts can 
with the performance of even a trivial action effect much supernaturally, 
as we see so clearly from Christ’s life at Nazareth. Let us then not worry 
so much about what we do as about what we are; for if we are what we 
should be, we will be in a better position to do what we should do.”—Robert 
B. Eiten, S.J. in ALtER Curistus, March, 1949. 








Debate Over Health Insurance 
By THE Eprrors 


Reprinted from Worx* 


QE of the loudest debates of our day is the one over. public health 
insurance. Take a look at almost any newspaper, and you'll find 
column after column devoted to pro and con arguments on this pro- 
posed legislation. 

Public health insurance is one means to an end—the end being good 
medical care for all the people rather than just those with a fat bank 
account. Men of good will can be found on both sides of this contro- 
versy. They disagree over the means to the end. They agree that proper 
medical and hospital care should be available to all—rich or poor. 

Some of the arguments being used in the debate, however, don’t 
help the public decide the issue honestly. Many people, we feel, give 
the wrong reasons for and against public health insurance. Look at 


these: 


Wronc Reasons To BE For Pusiic HEALTH INSURANCE 


Some people think that public services such as law, medicine, social 
work and education should be transferred completely to the govern- 
ment. Public health insurance, though it is not socialized medicine, is 
viewed as a step towards the complete nationalization of the medical 
profession. , 

This view ignores the democratic principle which holds that the 
government should not “take over” when a private group is doing the 
job well. For example, parents are primarily responsible for their 
children. As long as the parents (with the help of relatives and church 
where needed) take good care of the children, there can be no ques- 
tion that the government must keep its “hands off.” But if the parents 
neglect their children, causing serious harm, then the government has 
a responsibility to help. 


Wronc Reasons To Be AGAINST PusLtic HEALTH INSURANCE 


Some people are confused by labels. Hearing the words “socialized 
medicine,” they become afraid and immediately say they’re against it 
heart and soul. They don’t realize just what public health insurance is, 
that a form of it already prevails in all forty-eight States. 

Some parts of the medical profession, including the American Medi- 
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cal Association, take the position that the doctors should have the only 
say in how medical bills are to be paid. It’s none of the government’s 
business, they say. Just leave it to the doctors, they claim, and every- 
body will be happier and healthier. 

This point of view doesn’t admit that a government must serve the 
common good. It wants to give the doctors a private monopoly even 
if it means that millions of men, women and children won’t get decent 
hospital and medical treatment. 


Ricut REASons To BE For Pusiic HEALTH INSURANCE 


Anyone who knows the Christian tradition realizes that a govern- 
ment should not twiddle its thumbs while the general welfare is at 
stake. The Popes have emphasized again and again that—“Whenever 
the general interest or any particular class suffers, or is threatened with, 
evils which can in no other way be met, the public authority must step 
in to meet them.” 

Once this principle is granted, only one question remains: Does 
the condition of U. S. health today present an evil which “can in no 
other way be met” except through public health insurance? 

Proponents of public health insurance answer “yes.” They point 
to the evidence: tens of millions of American people don’t get good 
medical attention because they can’t afford to pay for it; voluntary 
group insurance plans are good but they don’t protect enough people 
and don’t pay all the costs. They point to studies by the American 
Medical Association itself which back up the conclusion that half the 
families in the U. S. cannot meet the expenses of a serious illness under 
a pay-as-you-go basis. 


Ricut REASONS To BE AGAINST PuBLic HEALTH INSURANCE 


This argument agrees with the fundamental principle enunciated 
in the preceding paragraphs that the government has not only the right 
but the duty to intervene in the interest of the nation’s health and that 
the government has the right to start public health insurance if the 
“evil can in no other way be met.” 

But after that comes the disagreement. This viewpoint says that the 
evil can be met in other ways. Private groups, especially through group 
health insurance, are already doing a good job and through these 
private efforts medical and hospital care will soon be available to all 
the people. (Persons holding this view should also be campaigning to 
raise the wages of low-income families to help them pay for medical 
care without State assistance. ) 

Finally, some people may be honestly convinced that a particular 
proposal for public health insurance is unsound because it would in 
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some way violate the freedom of patient, doctor, or hospital, or would 
lower the quality of medical care. (If these faults in. the legislation 
a these people would favor the health insurance legisla- 
tion. 

In other words, the only persons who debate public health insurance 
on solid grounds are those who admit the basic Christian principles 
but differ on their interpretation of facts. Too many arguments, how- 
ever, are not conducted on such solid grounds. 


NECESSARY DEFINITIONS 


Socialized medicine .. . state medicine . . . public health insurance... 

Writers and speakers toss those words around these days as though 
each of the terms meant the same thing. A single article sometimes in- 
cludes all three of the terms as synonyms. 

The net effect of such loose English is that people think we are 
faced with only two alternatives in medicine: the traditional private 
= system of the U. S. or the 100 per-cent nationalized setup of 

ussia. 

As a matter of fact, there are several alternatives. Even today we 
have four methods of paying for medical care in the U. S.: 

1. Pay-as-you-go: After you are treated by a doctor you pay him 
directly either then or a short time later. If you have no money, you 
either neglect your health or try sponging on the doctor. 

This fee-for-service method is the one that Americans know best, 
simply because most Americans now pay their medical and hospital 
costs in this way. It is the usual method of meeting medical bills, but 
not the only method. 

2. Voluntary health insurance: You decide to pay for your sick- 
ness in advance in the same way you try to protect yourself against fire 
losses—with insurance. You pay so much a month into a fund which 
is then used to pay the costs of medical care if you get sick. As under 
fire insurance, a lot of people besides you pay into the health fund but 
only the sufferer (in fire or in sickness) gets any direct benefit from 
the money spent. 

By insurance you take advantage of the law of averages so as to 
pool the costs. Under voluntary insurance (Blue Cross, for example) 
you pay into a private health fund chosen by yourself. 

Today one out of every three Americans has some form of volun- 
tary health or hospital insurance. Most of these plans cover only part 
of the medical or hospital bills. 

3. Public health insurance: Here you also use the insurance prin- 
ciple of spreading the risk but the fund into which you contribute is 
created and supervised by the government. Your employer and you as 
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an employe contribute jointly to the fund, and then your medical bills 
are paid by the fund. Ordinarily you have no choice on whether you 
contribute to the fund or not, since it is found that the complete cover- 
age sought is not available unless everyone joins. You can still take a 
doctor and a hospital of your own choice. 

Thirty-two countries, including Ireland, Brazil, France, Sweden, 
New Zealand, and Spain, operate national systems of compulsory health 
insurance. Every single State in the country has partial compulsory 
health insurance as applied to industrial accidents and diseases (Work- 
men’s Compensation laws). 

4. State medicine: When you get sick, the government takes care 
of you. This care is available to you in the U.S. if you are a soldier or 
sailor, a veteran, a mental case, or a hardship case. It is given by the 
Army and Navy medical corps, the U. S. Public Health Service, the 
Veteran’s Administration, and the city, county and State hospitals. 

It differs from public health insurance this way: in State medicine 
the bill is paid through taxes; in health insurance it is paid through 
contributions from employers and workers. 

Socialized medicine is a system different from all of the above. 
Under it you have no choice of doctor, and you have no private medi- 
cal or hospital care available, since all these services are operated by 
the government. All doctors, dentists, nurses and other medical workers 
are on the government payroll. It is actually a government monopoly 
of medicine. Only Soviet Russia operates under such a system. 

Issues are confused when public health insurance is labeled as 
socialized medicine. Public health insurance preserves the fee system, 
since private medical practitioners and private hospitals are paid from 
the fund. Under socialized medicine the fee system is abolished and 
the doctor and others are on the government payroll. 


Trends of Colonial Policy 


“It is a current error to believe that a liberal policy demands immediate 
European retirement from native territories, a retirement that frequently 
means handing back such territories to barbarism. It is the duty of 
European colonial powers to guide the native peoples towards capacity for 
self-government: till they attain that capacity, they remain in a state of 
inferiority."—-PEOPLE AND FREEDOM, Sept.-Oct., 1948. 












Reprinted from Topay* 


HE headlines in the secular news- 

papers are large and bold. They 
can describe Hollywood’s newest di- 
vorce, the current scandal, the latest 
veto by the Russians in the UN, or 
the most recent development in the 
Berlin crisis. Almost of necessity, 
however, these headlines cannot tell 
the most important story in the world 
today. 

The story which the headlines do 
not tell, and which holds the key to 
the future of the world, is the upsurge 
of the apostolic spirit in the Church. 
As Guardini observed many years 
ago, “A religious process of incal- 
culable importance has begun—the 
Church is coming to life in the souls 
of men.” 

In the face of the challenge of 
modern times, this rebirth of the 
Church in the minds and hearts of 
men manifests itself most strongly in 
a quickening of spiritual life and in 
a great renewal of the spirit of the 
apostolate. One of the most striking 
examples of that spiritual rebirth and 
consequent devotion to the apostolate 
may be found in the Jocist movement, 
founded by Canon Joseph Cardijn. 

When Pope Pius XI said, “The 
tragedy of the nineteenth century is 
that the Church lost the working 
classes,” the father of Jocism was in 
an ideal position to understand what 
he meant. Canon Cardijn knew that 


Founder of Jocism 


By THE EpIToRS 


had been acted out in miniature in 
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fact from personal experience; the 
world tragedy the Pope referred to 


the lives of his boyhood companions 
and neighbors. 

It is no mere coincidence that in 
every modern nation the sorest spot 
in industrial relations is the mining 
industry. Whether American, Ger- 
man, English, French or Belgian, 
miners are a race apart. In their his 
tory may be found a moving record 
of the often unbelievably harsh prog. 
ress of industrialism and modem 
capitalism. 

Himself the son of a Belgian miner, 
Joseph Cardijn saw that record be- 
ing written in the broken bodies and 
brutalized spirits of his early com- 
panions. He was, as a result, par 
ticularly well qualified to understand 
the later words of Pope Pius XI when 
he said: “Raw materials emerge 
from the factories improved, per 
fected, whereas the men there are 
corrupted and degraded.” 

It is hard for those who meet Canon 
Joseph Cardijn today to realize that 
he was born in 1882. He is a wiry 
little priest; perhaps this, plus his 
crew-cut, bristly hair and his vigor 
ous manner of speaking, is what 
makes him seem so much younger 
than his years. 

His oratory is an active affair; he 
manages to put every muscle in his 
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body into the effort, and his passion 
for the work of the apostolate shows 
in the eagerness with which he dis- 
cusses it, stopping every once in a 
while.to search for the right English 
word to express what he wants to say. 

Many people have shared in the 
spreading of Jocism, and it is coop- 
erative, rather than a one-man show. 
But in the character and personality 
of Canon Cardijn one gets some idea 
of the spirit and motivation which 
have made Jocism one of the impor- 
tant movements in the modern his- 


tory of the Church. 


Son oF WoORKINGMAN 


As the son of a workingman, Jo- 
seph Cardijn early came to know the 
drudgery and misery that too often 
marked the life of his own class. He 
saw the effects of it in his own family 
and in the families of his childhood 
friends. He watched the older chil- 
dren in the neighborhood leave 
school to take their places in factory 
or mine. He observed the transfor- 
mation that took place when children 
became men too quickly, and he wit- 
nessed for himself the physical and 
spiritual deterioration that almost in- 
variably resulted. 

Among his own friends, too, Canon 
Cardijn saw the loss of the working 
men to the Church. Lucky enough 
to have had a good Catholic family 
life, he left his home town to study 
for the priesthood instead of joining 
his friends in the factories or mines. 
On his first vacation from the semi- 
nary, he returned home eagerly— 
only to discover that his best friends 
wanted nothing to do with him. 
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Because he was aiming at the 
priesthood, he was considered a 
traitor to his class. No more prac- 
tical demonstration of the artificial 
wall that had been erected between 
Church and people could have been 
devised for the young seminarian 
than the snubs of his former school- 
mates, now workingmen. 

Even then great leaders in the 
Church were aware of the problem. 
When Canon Cardijn was not yet 
ten years old, Pope Leo XIII wrote: 

The condition of the working people 
is the pressing question of the hour. 
. .. Misery and wretchedness press un- 
justly on the majority of the working 
class. . . . Society is divided into two 
widely different castes: those who ma- 
nipulate for their own benefit all the 
sources of supply, and the needy and 
powerless multitude, sick and sore in 
spirit. .. . A small number of the very 
rich have been able to lay upon ‘the 
teeming masses a yoke little better than 
that of slavery itself. .. . It is shameful 
and inhuman to treat men like chattels 
to make money by. . . . If the State 
forbids citizens to form associations, 
it contradicts the very principle of its 
own existence. . .. Wage-earners should 
be especially cared for and protected 
by Government... 

Today, more than fifty years after 
Pope Leo wrote those words, some 
of the more obvious abuses he de- 
scribed have been eliminated. De- 
spite some changes, however, the 
basic message of his encyclical On 
the Condition of Labor remains fresh 
and, to many people, shocking. 

As a later Pupe recorded, that mes- 
sage was so shocking in Canon Car- 
dijn’s day that some people of wealth 
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and influence tried to block its read- 
ing from the pulpits. Many people, 
even some with the best will in the 
world, were unable to understand the 
basic orientation of papal thinking; 
today, almost sixty years later, the 
most important things recommended 
by Pope Leo have yet to be won. 

Perhaps as well as any person of 
his time, Father Cardijn understood 
what the Pope was getting at in his 
encyclical. The plight of a whole 
class, from which he himself had 
sprung, had been impressed too for- 
cibly on his memory for him ever to 
forget it. He could not erase from 
his mind the thought of his friends, 
in whose estimation the Church was 
allied with powerful interests only 
concerned with getting rich from 
their labor. After his ordination the 
young priest vowed that he would 
concentrate his priestly apostolate on 
the working classes. 

Canon Cardijn soon found his op- 
portunity to try out new techniques 
for reaching the workers. Not long 
after his ordination he was appointed 
a curate in a working-class parish 
in Brussels. 

The neighborhood was the kind he 
knew well. The houses and factories 
were much like those of his own home 
town, and the problems of the parish 
were much the same as those he had 
witnessed all around him as a boy, 
even though he now saw them as a 
priest. 

The young Belgian priest started 
his task by gathering around him a 
small group of working boys and 
girls. These he trained, not only in 
the practice of the Faith and in spirit- 





ual formation, but in studying the 
practical effects of daily surround. 
ings on their lives. By this method 
he hoped to awaken in them zeal for 
the Church and their fellow workers 
so that they would become apostles 
in their factories and shops. 


JAILED By INVADERS 


Canon Cardijn worked long and 
patiently with his first group of 
young workers, only to see World 
War I scatter it completely. The 
members of his group left their 
homes to serve with the army, and 
when Belgium was over-run by the 
Germans, the young priest was jailed 
by the invaders on the charge of 
communicating with the Allies. It 
seemed his efforts had been largely 
in vain. 

At the time, this stay in prison 
looked to Canon Cardijn like a cruel 
blow to his plans for developing lay 
apostles. In later years he was to 
think it providential. 

As a parish priest, Father Cardijn’s 
life had been a busy one. From Mass 
in the early morning till the last 
sick-call late at night, his time had 
been well taken up. He had had little 
leisure time to study the problem of 
the apostolate to the workers in great 
detail, and he had had no opportunity 
to grasp how enormous was the scope 
of the problem to which he had set 
his hand. 

In prison there was plenty of time 
to think. One of the things Canon 
Cardijn perceived then was the fact 
that the artificial barriers between 
various parts of the worker’s life had 
to be broken down. It was important, 
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for instance, that church attendance 
be increased, but that was not 
enough. Not only a man’s religious 
life, but his free time and his family 
life were important, and his work it- 
self was a key part of the whole 
structure. Canon Cardijn says: 


“Without labor there is no wine, no 
host, no altar, no Mass.” In this sense 
the worker’s life is a prayer and a 
sacrifice; daily Mass extended through- 
out his working day, so that his life is 
a real vocation and apostolate. .. . 
Work is not a punishment, a curse, or 
enslavement, but the cooperation of the 
laborer with his Creator and Redeemer. 
This idea shows even the most humble 
and menial work in a new light whence 
it takes on an entirely new value. 


Another thing Canon Cardijn saw 
even more clearly after his time of 
meditation and thought in prison was 
the absolute necessity of the lay apos- 
tolate and the relationship of this 
apostolate with that of the riest. 
“Without the lay apostolate,” Emam 
Cardijn said later, “we will never 
Christianize the non-religious life of 
the masses. 

“Obviously,” he went on, “the lay 
apostolate will be as different from 
the priestly apostolate as the layman 
himself is from the priest. But here 
again one must not underestimate. 
The lay apostolate is going to bring 
spiritual riches to the Church pre- 
cisely insofar as it differs from the 
sacerdotal apostolate. The priest can- 
not do the work of a layman. The 
duty of the priest is to make certain 
that the layman is getting all the 
graces he needs to fit him for his 
work among his fellow men. The 
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priest gives him Christ—Christ in 
person, in grace, and in teaching— 
so that he can bring Christ utterly 
into his secular life.” 

Another point Canon Cardijn came 
to see clearly was that a haphazard 
apostolate would not meet the needs 


of the times. “Catholic Action,” he 
said, “is the lay apostolate organized. 
Organized, that is, under the direc- 
tion of the hierarchy, so that both 
the control and the responsibility of 
Catholic Action may be in the hands 
of authority.” 


DirEcTor oF SociaAL Work 


When the Armistice came in 1918, 
Canon Cardijn emerged from prison 
with clear ideas about the techniques 
necessary for the lay apostolate. 
These have never needed any great 
change and, incorporated into a man- 
ual, they still form the basic rules for 
the methods of the organization. 

Appointed Director of Social Work 
in Brussels the year after he was re- 
leased from prison, Canon Cardijn 
was able to devote himself whole- 
heartedly to applying his basic prin- 
ciples. Soon the apostolic movement 
had swept through Belgium. Cells 
were organized not only among the 
workers to whom Canon Cardijn had 
pledged himself as a young priest, 
but among all classes and groups in 
society. In 1925 Canon Cardijn was 
received by Pope Pius XI in private 
audience, to be given striking en- 
couragement and support in his 
cause. 

From its small beginnings the 
movement has now spread from its 
birthplace in Belgium through 
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France, England, Ireland, Central 
and South America, Canada and the 
United States. Today the Jocist move- 
ment has grown until its members are 
at work in over forty countries. 

The Jocists have an almost slavish 
devotion to working quietly and are 
usually reluctant to talk in terms of 
numbers. They know that publicity 
is no measure of success and, if poor- 
ly handled, can even harm their 
cause. Effectiveness in a work like 
theirs can never be measured in terms 
of numbers, and the Jocists know it. 

As a result, estimates on the total 
number participating in the Jocist 
movement are bound to be somewhat 
elastic, and no very accurate statistics 
can be arrived at in any attempt to 
judge the complete extent of the 
movement. It is clear, however, that 
the movement numbers well into the 
hundreds of thousands. Some have 
placed the figure as high as a mil- 
lion. At one time estimates on the 
number of Jocists in pre-war France 
alone ran as high as five hundred 
thousand. 


APOSTLES 


These hundreds of thousands of 
Jocists are not people who have sim- 
ply joined something, or who have 
signed up as one does for a club. 
They are people actively engaged in 
spiritual formation and training so 
that they can be apostles in their 
own environment. 

“Catholic Action,” Pope Pius XI 
once said, “is the form of the aposto- 
late that corresponds best to the needs 
of the times .. .” And on another 
occasion the same Pope said: 
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Each situation will have then its cor. 
responding apostle: the apostles of the 
workers will be workers; the apostles 
of the farmers will be farmers; the 
apostles of the seamen will be seamen; 
the apostles of the students will be 
students. 


SPECIALIZED WorkK 


Without an understanding of these 
and many similar statements from the 
Popes, no grasp of the Jocist move. 
ment is possible. To understand the 
Jocists it is necessary to keep in mind 
that the movement is specialized 
Catholic Action. Jocism is based up 
on the apostolate of like to like, of 
worker to worker or student to stu- 
dent. 


The initials JOC on which the name 
“Jocism” is based come from the 
words Jeunesse Ouvriére Chrétienne 
or, as they are called in English. 
speaking countries, Young Christian 
Workers. In general usage the term 
“Jocism” has been extended to cover 
not only workers but all branches of 
a movement which includes farmers, 
students, factory and office workers 
and many other occupations. 


In their apostolate the Jocists use 
what is called the cell technique; they 
meet together in small groups, under 
direction, to work together in trying 
to influence others in a_ particular 
office, factory or shop. The method 
followed by the Jocists in their cell 
meetings is the now famous “See, 
Judge, and Act” rule: “See the ac 
tual situation; Judge how far it falls 
short of the ideal; Act in such a way 
that the situation is improved.” As 
in any apostolic movement, the rock- 
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bottom basis for the Jocist move- 
ment is personal reform and spiritual 
growth. 

In America the basic task faced by 
those engaged in the apostolate is es- 
sentially the same as that faced by 
Canon Cardijn in Belgium. In some 
ways, however, the situation presents 
a more subtle challenge. 


APOSTASY OF WORKERS 


In Europe the apostasy of the 
working class was an obvious fact 
which could not be escaped. When 
former companions would not speak 
to a young seminarian because they 
cousidered him a traitor to his class, 
the situation was clear immediately. 
The workers as a class identified the 
Church with the ruling classes who 
exploited their labor selfishly, and 
they made their feelings very clear 
by snubs and insults. 

In the United States the situation 
is not so crystal clear. The Church in 
this country usually does not face in- 
sults, but instead is politely ignored. 
It seems to be generally accepted 
that the Church does not have too 
much to say to the modern world 
that is very important. This presents 
a situation which is perhaps harder 
to deal with than active dislike and 
positive opposition. 

There is something dramatic in 
the European aspect of the problem 
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summed up in the statement: “The 
masses are lost to the Church.” It 
brings up pictures of barricades in 
the streets, flying cobblestones and 
embittered toilers who need to be 
reached with the Church’s teaching 
on justice for the poor and the work- 
er. The task, if difficult, seems at 
least evident and clear-cut. 

What is often difficult for the po- 
tential apostle in the U. S. to grasp 
is that people in great numbers can 
be lost to the Church in less dramatic 
ways. Behind the polite smile and 
under the tipped hat may be a firm if 
unspoken conviction that the Church 
is a nice institution somewhat on the 
order of the Community Chest. 

The idea that anybody in the twen- 
tieth century would regard religion 
as the center of life, the idea that 
people would actually try to live out 
their lives in the light of the words, 
“Man does not live by bread alone,” 
and “Blessed are the poor in spirit” 
—these things come as a shock to 
most modern Americans. 

Reaching such Americans may re- 
quire different language and a slight- 
ly different approach than that need- 
ed for the Belgian miner. But the 
success of Jocism as an apostolic in- 
strument under various conditions all 
over the world demonstrates that its 
technique is broad enough to cover 
the most diverse needs. 


“The liberal arts college has as its aim the preparation of the student 
for life in its entirety. In this it stands in contrast to the professional 
school, which offers a narrower type of training. But with the heavy em- 
phasis upon economic and social problems in the modern world, no train- 
ing for life which excluded economics would be complete.”—Rev. John F. 


Cronin, S.S. in Review oF Sociat Economy, March, 1949. 
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Pontiff Ten Years 


CCORDING to the Annuario 

Pontificio 262 Popes, counting 
St. Peter himself, have occupied the 
“Chair of Peter” since the Papacy 
was established by Our Divine Savi- 
our. Portraits, five feet in diameter, 
of seventy-four of the earliest of 
these “Summi Pontifices” grace either 
side of the 290-foot nave of the mag- 
nificent basilica of “St. Paul Outside 
the Walls” of Rome, which was built 
in 1854 to replace the old one de- 
stroyed by fire. The old St. Paul’s 
was built in the year 386. 

In the long line of Popes, 103 have 
been Romans; 107 came from other 
parts of Italy; 13 were French, 11 
Greek, 7 German, 5 Asiatic, 3 Afri- 
can, 3 Spanish and 2 Dalmatian. 
Eight other countries of the world, 
including England, have also fur- 
nished occupants of the Chair of 
Peter. 

Of all the successors of the first 
Bishop of Rome, probably none has 
guided the Catholic Church through 
more troubled waters than our pres- 
ent Supreme Pontiff, Pope Pius XII. 
On March 2 His Holiness celebrated 
the tenth anniversary of his election 
as Pope, and his 73rd birthday. 

Born March 2, 1876, he was or- 
dained a priest on April 2, 1899, 
consecrated Bishop on May 13, 1917, 
and was raised to the rank of Cardi- 
nal on December 16, 1929. Elected 
Pope on March 2, 1939, and crowned 
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as the Successor of St. Peter ten days 
later, for the past decade Pius Xi] 
has been at the helm in the Bark of 
Peter. 

At no other time in the history of 
the world has the sword of Damocles 
hung more menacingly over all the 
children of God than during these 
years. During this period World War 
II plagued the human race despite 
His Holiness’ vigorous efforts to 
avert it. 

The decade, among other things, 
witnessed the defeats at terrific cost 
of nazism and fascism; the titanic 
struggle against communism in his 
native land; persecution of the Catho- 
lic Church on an almost unprece- 
dented scale by communism in all of 
Eastern Europe, in Russia, in the 
Baltic and in the Balkan states; the 
loss to communism of China where 
the Catholic Church was beginning 
to flourish, and the discovery and 
use of the world’s most devastating 
weapon, the atomic bomb. 

As if these were not enough to try 
the soul of any successor of St. Peter, 
the war-weary world is presently lined 
up into two heavily armed cam 
one of which is pledged to the 
struction of everything the civilized 
world has held sacred for centuries 
past. In the midst of all this, Po 
Pius XII has calmly and heroically 
preached Christ’s Gospel of brotherly 
love to a world that has “ears am 
hears not.” 


That Pius has guided the Catholic 
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Church nobly, wisely and well in this 
most difficult period is attested to by 
the world-wide esteem in which His 
Holiness is held everywhere by all 
men of good will. Surely, in the long 
line of his illustrious predecessors, 
there are few, if any, who have out- 
shone him in the practice of every 
Christian virtue in the face of such 
tremendous, vicious and challenging 
opposition from the forces of evil. 

The 262nd Pope of a Papacy which 
will last until the end of time, Pius 
XII is the Saintly Rock upon which 
Our Divine Saviour’s Church has 
rested for guidance and direction dur- 
ing the past ten turbulent years. How 
much longer God will spare His Vicar 
for work among men no one knows. 
One thing, however, is certain: when 
Pius’ work is done, God will receive 
him with open arms into that King- 
dom the keys of which Pius XII has 
used so untiringly and so unstintingly 
for the benefit of the whole human 
race during the past decade.—THE 
Catnotic Licut, Scranton, Pa., 
March 4, 1949 


The Comic Book Bill 
HE problem of the so-called 


“comic” books is still with us. 
On almost any newsstand may be 
seen specimens which glorify sex, 
crime and violence. The objection- 
able display may not be the fault of 
most of the publishers of this form 
of juvenile literature. The independ- 
ents, whose sole interest is profit, 
long since defied the will of the ma- 
jority. They apparently intend to 
print anything, no matter how grossly 
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evil, which will bring in the maxi- 
mum amount of cash. 

The ideal method of solving the 
problem of the “comic” books would 
be by voluntary control on the part 
of the publishers. But this appears 
to be impossible because of the re- 
calcitrance of a few dollar-chasers. 
So the answer to the problem a 
parently must be sought in mde 
ing legislation of some sort, not for 
the purpose of absolute censorship 
but for the purpose of making quite 
unprofitable the publication of those 
forms of comic books which are 
manifestly dangerous to the manners 
and morals of the children who buy 
them. 

In the State of Connecticut an at- 
tempt is being made to provide this 
controlling legislation. House Bill 
No. 1376 has been introduced into 
the legislature by Messrs. Farnham 
and Hagerty and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Judiciary. Its avowed pur- 
pose is to “create a state board of 
classification of comic books sold 
and distributed in the State of Con- 
necticut in order that objectionable 
comic books may not be offered for 
distribution or sale in the state.” 

The bill, too long for adequate 
quotation here, will probably be sub- 
ject to considerable revision in order 
to bring it to the most effective form 
possible. Defects, such, for instance, 
as the lack of an acceptable definition 
of a “comic” book, will be remedied. 
Despite possible revisions and present 
defects, however, House Bill 1376 is 
the first positive attempt to be made 
in Connecticut to control a danger- 
ous threat to the well-being of our 
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juvenile population. As such, it de- 
serves the earnest and active support 
of everyone interested in the welfare 
of the children—CatuHo.ic Tran- 
scripT, Hartford, Conn., Feb. 17, 
1949. 


Dual Apostolate 
“¢) UR first duty,” Cardinal Su- 


hard said, “is sanctity.” 
Without personal moral reform and 
spiritual growth, any apostolate is 
impossible and fruitless. Any apos- 
tolate has to start with ourselves. 
But it cannot end there. We must 
engage in the apostolate to other 
individuals, always walking in Paul- 
ine fear and trembling lest we our- 
selves become castaways. So far, this 
is all fine, but it is at this point that 
too many of us make the mistake of 
stopping short. 

That modern life is highly compli- 
cated, no one disputes. A decision at 
a desk in Washington or New York 
may spell out the difference between 
starvation or sufficiency in India next 
winter. A top-level policy decision 
by a corporation executive may mean 
sorrow or joy to thousands of fami- 
lies completely unknown to him. Ra- 
cial restrictions, casually and un- 
thinkingly entered into, may bear 
immediate fruit in over-crowding and 
slum conditions for the victims. Thus 
one of the results of the complexity 
of modern society is that everyday 
decisions by quite ordinary people 
have far-reaching repercussions, often 
unintended and undreamed of by the 
men who make them. 

In the apostolate to which we are 
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called, it is not enough to 
individuals. We must also chang 
society’s normal way of handling 
most problems. We must change the 
social patterns on such matters as 
housing, race and the rights of the 
workingman. 

We cannot, for instance, call ou 
task complete when the students of 
a school see the errors of racism, if 
the school itself will not admit Ne 
groes. We cannot wash our hands of 
the matter after reaching an indi 
vidual executive with the message of 
the just wage, if competition in his 
industry is so cut-throat that he wil 
go bankrupt if he tries to pay decent 
wages. We cannot rest on our laurels 
after promoting Christian marriage 
and family life, if that family has to 
wait indefinitely on the demands of 
high interest rates and large margins 
of profit for a place to live. 

In the social order the problem we 
face is that of creating a system in 
which it is not cruelly hard to act 
like a Christian. What that involves 
is perhaps best summed up by Cardi- 
nal Saliege. 

“What is the task of Catholic Ac 
tion?” the Cardinal asks. “It is this: 
to modify social pressure, to direct it, 
to make it favorable to the spread of 
Christian life, to let Christian life 
create a climate, an atmosphere i 
which men can develop their human 
qualities and lead a truly human life, 
an atmosphere in which the Christian 
can breathe easily and stay a Chris 
tian.” 

That task demands an apostolate 
that is at once individual and soci 
in its nature. Neglecting one or 
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other aspect will only postpone the 
day so long awaited and so sorely 
needed.—Topay, Chicago, Ill., Janu- 
ary, 1949. 


An Ohio FEPC 


ATHOLICS who understand the 

Church’s social teaching will be 
pleased to learn that a Fair Employ- 
ment Practices bill has been intro- 
duced in the Ohio State legislature. 
The bill would forbid discriminatory 
employment practices based on race, 
color, religious creed, national origin, 
or ancestry. It would also create a 
state commission to investigate com- 
plaints of such discrimination. 

The commission would try to stop 
discrimination through conferences, 
conciliation, and persuasion and 
through a program of education, but 
it would also be empowered to insti- 
tute contempt proceedings against 
employers who would persist in dis- 
crimination. 

Prejudice against the employment 
of Catholics is happily disappearing, 
but we should be no less concerned 
about insuring fair treatment for all 
men, Catholic and non-Catholic. It 
is perhaps a natural inclination for 
Catholics to be interested in the em- 
ployment of Catholics, but this dis- 
position should not be exaggerated 
into a lack of interest in other mi- 
nority groups. There is nothing in 
the doctrine of the Mystical Body that 
demands Catholic clannishness. 

If responsible Americans fail to 
promote the FEPC, you can be sure 
that the Communists will be only too 
glad to carry the ball. They have 
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little regard for social justice, of 
course, but they know that one im- 
portant way to win the favor of 
Negroes and other minority groups 
is to pose as their champions. The 
Reds would welcome this role, too, 
because it offers unusual opportuni- 
ties to promote interracial strife. 

Fortunately, leading Catholics and 
Catholic organizations have long been 
active in the FEPC movement. Bisho 
Francis J. Haas of Grand Ra ids 
served with the Federal FEPC when 
that body functioned during the war. 
The Social Action department of the 
NCWC has Seeannaihe called atten- 
tion to the need for FEPC legislation. 
Catholic lay organizations have is- 
sued statements favoring the move- 
ment. 

We earnestly hope that Catholics 
of Ohio will follow this lead by sup- 
porting the proposal for an Ohio 
FEPC.—CatHotic TELECRAPH-REc- 
ISTER, Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 11, 
1949. 


Federal Aid to Schools 


ITH the necessitous condition of 
our public school system becom- 
ing daily more evident, and with po- 
litical opposition to meeting it becom- 
ing negligible, it appears probable— 
almost certain—that some form of 
Federal aid to education will be 
passed by the present Congress. This 
is as it Should be, says Fr. William 
E. McManus, assistant director of the 
NCWC department of education. 
For Catholics the paramount issue 
is not whether there shall be Federal 
aid, but whether pupils in non-public 
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schools shail be excluded from bene- 
fiting by funds Congress may make 
available. 

To assist Catholic thinking on this 
issue, Fr. McManus has analyzed two 
aid-to-education bills submitted to the 
new Congress—the McMahon-John- 
son bill and the Thomas bill. He has 
declared in favor of the former and 
against the Thomas bill, which is 
identical with the Taft bill the Senate 
passed in the last session, but which 
the House of Representatives did not 
act upon. 

The Thomas measure evades the 
non-public schcol issue by resorting 
to the formula, “let each State de- 
cide for itself” This proposal not 
only would permit unjust discrimina- 
tion against parochial school pupils 
in certain areas, but aggravates the 
injustice by allocating Federal money 
to the States on the basis of total 
school population. 

Thus Michigan school officials 
might collect at least $825,000 for 
the 165,000 children in the State’s 
Catholic schools (plus a proportion- 
ate amount for children in non-Cath- 
olic non-public schools) but, if they 
should so decide, every dime of that 
sum could be used for public school 
children exclusively. 

In other words, Catholic and other 
non-public school children would be 
counted in to qualify the State for 
the money, but counted out and de- 
barred from benefiting by it. 

The McMahon-Johnson measure is 
less objectionable, but even it still 
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does not go to any opposite extreme 
of generosity—or even simple equity 
in recognizing the Catholic claim to 
equal treatment of parochial school 
children. There is no provision in 
this proposal for sisters’ salaries or 
for maintaining parochial school 
buildings. 

It does provide, however, that 
whatever Federal funds are used for 
auxiliary services—bus rides, nop- 
religious textbooks and health aids— 
shall be equally available to non-pub- 
lic school students. 

For this reason Fr. McManus 
recommends that Catholics urge their 
congressmen to vote for the McMa- 
hon-Johnson bill and to oppose the 
Thomas bill. He points out that the 
choice between these two legislative 
proposals amounts to a real crisis in 
the question at issue. 





Passage of the Thomas bill would 
be a further extension—an indorse- 
ment—of the iniquitous doctrine of 
the Champaign, IIl., decision severely 
penalizing the exercise of an inalien- 
able parental right. 

Passage of the McMahon-Johnson 
bill, on the contrary, would be a step 
toward reestablishment of the tradi 
tional, democratic American doctrine 
that religious liberty is not merely a 
privilege to be tolerated, but a right 
whose exercise, redounding as it does 
to the common good, should be en 
couraged and assisted by public av- 
thority. — THe WeEsTERN MICHIGAN 
CaTHouic, Grand Rapids, Mich., Jan. 
3, 1949. 
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Labor’s Dignity and Freedom 


His Houiness, Pore Pius XII 


An address to 900 representatives of labor, management and Catholic Action of 
the Fiat Automotive plant of Turin, Italy, during their audience at Castel Gandolfo 
on the Feast of Christ the King, Oct. 31, 1948. 


E WELCOME you, beloved sons 

and daughters, from Turin, that 
industrial capital which modern labor 
and modern technical skiil have marked 
with features all its own among the 
cities of Italy. We welcome you to 
eternal Rome, tc the City eternal not 
only because of the achievements and 
prowess of men, but because of that 
“Divine power of the Gospel” of which 
the Apostle Paul speaks at the begin- 
ning of his Epistle to the Romans 
(1,16); because of the blood of the 
Princes of the Apostles from which de- 
rives its exalted mission as Teacher of 
the Truth; because of the Chair of 
Peter and of his Successors in the long 
line of the Roman Pontiffs. 

What impulse or what longing has 
brought you here, men and women 
from the ranks of labor—labor so thor- 
oughly modern and today so thoroughly 
urgent besides—in the famous “Fiat” 
factories? From the scene of your 
tireless daily work you have come on 
pilgrimage to the center of the Holy 
Catholic Church, because you are per- 
suaded that neither work alone, nor its 
most efficient organization and most 
potent tools, suffice to mould and guar- 
antee the dignity of the laborer, but 
rather religion and all that religion 
ennobles and makes holy. Man is the 
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image of the Triune God and is there- 
fore himself a person, brother of the 
Man-God Jesus Christ, and with Him 
and through Him heir to a life eternal: 
that is where his true dignity lies. 

If there is any one in the world who 
ought to be ever more convinced of this 
truth, and imbued with it to his very 
marrow, surely it is the workingman. 
It has been asserted, and continues to 
be asserted, that religion makes the 
workman slack and listless in daily life, 
in the defense of his private and public 
interests; that it puts him to sleep like 
opium, keeping him perfectly quiet 
with the hope of a life in the beyond. 
What an obvious error! If the Church 
insists always, in her social doctrine, 
on the respect due to the inherent dig- 
nity of man, if she asks a just salary 
for the workman in his labor-contract, 
if she demands that his material and 
spiritual needs be met by effective as- 
sistance, what prompts this teaching 
if not the fact that the laborer is a 
human person, that his productive ca- 
pacity may not be regarded and treated 
as so much merchandise, that his labor 
represents always a personal service? 

It is precisely those world reformers 
claiming for themselves the protection 
of the workers’ interests as though it 
were their monopoly, and asserting that 
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theirs is the only really “social” sys- 
tem, who fail to safeguard the personal 
dignity of the workingman, and make 
of his productive capacity a mere ob- 
ject to be disposed of by “society” en- 
tirely as it wishes, completely at its 
discretion. 


The Church, dear sons and daughters, 
wants and seeks your good sincerely. 
She tells you that human liberty has 
its limits in the law of God and in the 
several duties life brings with it; but 
at the same time she will spend her- 
self to the utmost so that each one of 
you, in a happy home and in tranquil 
and decent surroundings, may live your 
lives at peace with God and men (cf. 
I. Tim. 2, 1-2). The Church does not 
promise that absolute equality which 
others are proclaiming because she 
knows ‘that life in human society al- 
ways and of necessity produces a whole 
range of degrees and differences in 
physical and mental traits, in inward 
dispositions and inclinations, in occu- 
pations and in responsibilities. But at 
the same time she assures you full 
equality in human dignity, as also in 
the Heart of Him who calls unto Him- 
self all those who labor and are heavily 
burdened, and invites them to take upon 
themselves His yoke and find peace 
and rest for their souls; for His yoke 
is sweet and His burden light (cf. Matt. 
11, 28-30). 


Faces REALITY 


In this wise, to guarantee freedom 
and human dignity, and not to favor the 
special interests of this or that group, 
the Church rejects the totalitarian 
State, and with thoughts of life beyond 
the grave weakens not at all the just 
defense of the workman’s rights here 
on earth. It is rather those reformers 
We have just mentioned whc, while 
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they flash before the eyes of the people 
the mirage of a future of fantastic pros. 
perity and unattainable riches, sacrifice 
the dignity of the human person and 
the happiness of home life to the idols 
of a mistaken world progress, based 
on the superstition of technology and 
of organization. 


The Church, experienced educator of 
the human family that she is, and faith. 
ful to the mission confided to her by 
her Divine Founder, proclaims the truth 
of the one and only perfect happiness 
which is prepared for us in Heaven. 
But that is exactly why she sets the 
faithful squarely and mightily on the 
ground of reality in the present. For 
the sovereign Judge who awaits us at 
the threshold of eternity when life is 
ended warns us all, high and low, to 
make careful use of the gifts received 
from God, to avoid all injustice and 
to profit by every opportunity to love 
and do good. That is the single measure 
of all real progress; for progress is 
genuine and not artificial only when it 
is also a step towards God and His like- 
ness. All the purely earthly criterions 
of progress are an illusion—We were 
about to say a mockery of man—in the 
midst of a world which is subject to the 
law of original sin and its conse 
quences, and which therefore, seeing 
that even with divine light and grace it 
remains imperfect, without this light 
and this grace would fall into an abyss 
of misery, of injustice and of selfish 
ness. 


Only this religious ideal of man, like 
wise, can lead to a unified conception 
of the standard of living he should 
maintain. Where God is not beginning 
and end, where the order that reigns 
His creation is not a guide and measure 
of the freedom and activity of everyone, 
unity among men cannot be achi 
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The material conditions of life and la- 
bor, taken in themselves, and resting 
upon an alleged uniformity of interests, 
can never form the basis of the unity 
of the working class. Would not the 
attempt to build on such a foundation 
amount clearly to an act of violence 
against nature, and would it not serve 
merely to create new oppressions and 
divisions within the human family, at 
a moment when every honest laboring 
man yearns for just and peaceful or- 
ganization in private and public econo- 
- and over the whole range of social 

e? 

Beloved sons and daughters, all legiti- 
mate power over men has its source and 
being only in the authority of Him Who 
possesses it by nature, in Heaven and 
on earth, without limit of time or space, 
namely, Jesus Christ, Who rules over 
the powerful of this world; Who loves 
us and has redeemed us from sin with 
His blood; to Whom is glory and em- 
pire through the ages (cf. Apoc. I, 5-6). 
To Him let the tribute of your adora- 
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tion and your gratitude go out. Put 
yourselves at His service, clearing for 
His “kingdom of truth and life, of holi- 
ness and grace, of justice, charity and 
peace” a path among the ranks of your 
fellow working men and women at the 
factory, so that in the radiant light 
which flows from Him—sun of justice 
and burning furnace of love—every sin- 
ful movement, all envy, hatred and dis- 
cord may vanish; so that the peace of 
God may reign in hearts and homes and 
workshops, in town and country, be- 
tween labor and management, among 
your own people and those of every 
nation. For it was the Father’s good 
pleasure through Him to win back all 
things, whether on earth or in heaven, 
into union with Himself (cf. Coloss. 
I, 20). 

With this wish We impart to you 
affectionately, to your families, your 
dear ones and your fellow-workers, men 
and women, as a pledge and presage of 
choicest graces from above, Our pater- 
nal Apostolic Blessing. 


Socialization 
Social Justice Statement of the Australian Hierarchy for 1948. 


HE effect of the Second World 
War upon the people of every na- 
tion may be measured not only by the 
length of the casualty lists, but by the 
degree to which the normal economic 
life of entire communities has been dis- 
located. Material destruction in Euro- 
pean countries has been so great that 
governments have been compelled to 
intervene in economic life to an extent 
heretofore unknown. 

Even in countries like Australia, 
which have been spared the devastation 
visited on Europe, the war has given a 


strong impetus to the idea that the 
government should take a far more 
direct part in economic affairs. In some 
quarters, the claim has been made that 
the government should directly assume 
the ownership and control of the land 
and of industry. This claim has in 
turn given rise to a widespread demand 
that the teaching of the Church on this 
question should be set forth with 
greater clarity and detail. 

In such a complex matter it is most 
important that the terms which are 
used should be clearly defined. Words 
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like “Communism,” “Socialism,” “So- 
cialization,” are used indiscriminately 
as if their meanings were identical. In 
reality their meanings differ. 

Communism is a political philosophy 
which is based on materialism. Its 
economic aim is the complete control 
and operation of all the economic re- 
sources of the nation by the government 
and its agencies. Its political objective 
is the dictatorship of one party, 
achieved by the use of revolutionary 
violence, the destruction of all other 
parties and the suppression of all other 
political opinions. 

Communism is completely opposed 
to Christianity and between the two 
there can be no compromise. 

Socialism, in its strict sense, is a 
theory which advocates that the State 
should take over and operate the entire 
machinery of production, distribution 
and exchange. It differs from Com- 
munism in that its adherents generally 
believe that Socialism can be achieved 
by peaceful rather than by violent 
means. 

Socialism in this strict sense has a 
Marxist basis and is repugnant to Chris- 
tian social principles. 

Socialization is a word to which two 
different meanings are commonly at- 
tributed. 

By some it i§8 defined in the same 
terms as Socialism has been defined in 
the preceding paragraph. Whether this 
theory is called “Socialization” or “So- 
cialism” it is equally opposed to Chris- 
tian social teaching. 

On other occasions “Socialization” is 
held to mean State ownership of public 
utilities like the railways and the elec- 
tricity supply, and State ownership or 
control of basic industries and mo- 
nopolies which cannot safely be left in 
private hands. 
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In this latter usage of the term, “So. 
cialization,” as such, is not offensive to 
Christian principles. 


Limits OF INTERVENTION 


It should be made clear from the out 
set that the Church will always rego. 
lutely refuse to intervene in any matter 
which is purely political or purely eco- 
nomic. In the case of any projected 
law, where the aim which a government 
sets itself is morally sound, and where 
the political means by which it proposes 
to achieve that aim do not violate any 
moral principle, the Church will not 
intervene. Furthermore, the Church 
recognizes the complete freedom of her 
children to support or to oppose sucha 
measure. 

However, where a particular law 
goes beyond the limits of what is 
legitimate and moral; where a law 
tends to weaken or destroy the basic 
Christian institution of the family; 
where it attempts to arrogate all power 
to the State, at the expense of the 
human person, of the family, and of 
many smaller associations which men 
and women have freely formed so as to 
achieve legitimate objectives; then the 
Church has a duty to intervene, since 
the good of souls is endangered. By 
such laws man’s earthly objective—to 
know, love and serve God—may be 
made more difficult and in some cases 
impossible of achievement. 

For this reason the Church has con 
stantly expounded the moral principles 
which must govern the social order. 
Successive Popes have explained the 
principles which must govern dealings 
between nations, relationships between 
governments and the governed, between 
employers and wage-earners, betweet 
trade unions, employers’ associations 
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and the community on the one hand, 
and their own members on the other. 
Pope Pius XII declared: 

By disposition of Divine Providence, the 
Catholic Church has formulated and pro- 
mulgated its social doctrine. She points 
out the path to be followed, and no hope 
of achieving temporal gain, or fear of los- 
ing possessions, or of appearing less in 
harmony with modern civilization, or less 
national or social, could authorize true 
Christians to deviate even a hair’s breadth 
from this path. (1) 

Hence the teaching of the Church on 
the question of socialization springs not 
from temporary political considerations, 
but rather from the Church’s vision of a 
social order which is in conformity with 
the nature and destiny of man. 

The teaching of the Church in rela- 
tion to socialization can be understood 
only if certain more fundamental prin- 
ciples are appreciated beforehand. It 
it necessary to depict the type of econ- 
omy which the Church regards as 
normal. It is necessary also to under- 
stand the various forms which State 
intervention may take. 

The proper aim of all legislation, of 
all social and economic measures and 
systems, is simply the public welfare. 
The public welfare is measured, how- 
ever, not only by the economic wealth 
of the community, or of particular 
classes in it, but by social, moral and 
political considerations as well. In 
measuring the degree of well-being 
which exists within a community at any 
particular time the true Christian con- 
siders many factors: 

Are the institutions of marriage and 
the family strong? 

Are material goods equitably divided 
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between the different classes, granted 
the functions which each performs? 

Is religion a strong and vital force? 

Is the human person free, and secure 
in the enjoyment of his inviolable 
rights? 

The well-being of an individual is not 
measured only by his bank balance. In 
the same way all of these factors are 
at least equal in importance to the 
financial wealth of the community in 
measuring the common good. 

Although the primary task of a gov- 
ernment is to promote the common 
good, this does not mean that a govern- 
ment has either the duty or the right 
to regulate in detail the life of the 
individual or of the family. The task 
of the government is rather to secure 
the conditions in which both the indi- 
vidual and the family can fulfill their 
proper functions. 


I. THE NORMAL ECONOMIC 
ORDER 


The basic institution within the com- 
munity is the family. The family comes 
before the State. One of the most im- 
portant functions of the State is to 
assist the family to fulfill its purpose. 
“Since the family is the cornerstone of 
society, it should not be a temporary 
association bound to dispersion once 
the parents die and the children grow 
up. It must be a continuous factor, 
it must reckon its age not in years, but 
in generations. Yet the most firmly 
established family becomes dispersed 
very quickly, unless endowed with 
property handed down from father to 
son.”2 


1 Address to College of Cardinals on Feast of St. Eugene, 1947, Catholic Mind, Aug. 


1947, p. 454. 


2 Dobozynski: The Economics of Charity, p. 41. (F. Mildner & Sons, London). 
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The institution of the family defended 
by the Church is far removed, however, 
from the emasculated version to which 
the modern world has become accus- 
tomed. In Christian thought “the home 
is at once an economic and industrial 
center preparing goods for family use; 
a school in which the young are intro- 
duced to the universe; a sanctuary for 
rest and relaxation; a temple dedicated 
to the praise of God.”* The only type 
of economic order which is acceptable 
to Christians is one in which it is pos- 
sible for family life to be regulated in 
accordance with this Christian ideal. 

In the economic sphere, it is there- 
fore a most important task of govern- 
ment to encourage that type of econ- 
omic organization in which the family 
and the home may prosper. The nor- 
mal economic order—that order which 
is best adapted to the real needs of 
mankind—is one in which the majority 
of men are working proprietors; that 
is to say, where they earn a living for 
themselves and their families by work- 
ing their own property, whether that 
property is a farm, a shop, a workshop, 
or a factory. This is the best economic 
order precisely because the institution 
of the family is strongest while this 
system prevails. 

This type of economic order may be 
adapted to enterprises which require 
more capital than one family can con- 
tribute. Where the amount of capital 
actually needed for the conduct of a 
business is greater than one man can 
supply, the necessary capital is best 
made up in the form of a partnership 
in which each of the partners has an 
effective share of control. 

Where the technical equipment re- 





8 Janet Kalven: The Task of Women in the Modern World. p. 9. (Pamphlet). Grail- 


ville, Loveland, Ohio. 
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quired for certain operations is so com. 
plex and expensive that small and 
medium-sized firms are unable to 
finance its purchase or operation—as 
for example in the assembling or other 
finishing processes of manufacture—to- 
operative enterprises operated by small 
firms operating in the industry appear 
to be the natural organizations to carry 
on the work. 

The Church recognizes that even in 
the economic order which is thus 
organized on a Christian basis there 
will always be a certain proportion of 
wage-earners. These will be made up 
in part of young men who are working 
for others during the years before they 
marry and assume family responsibili- 
ties. This group may also recruit its 
members from those who do not wish 
to assume the obligations of ownership. 
The fact that there is a number of wage- 
earners in the community is not in itself 
a source of instability so long as this 
group does not become so numerous 
that society is substantially divided into 
two classes, as it is today; and so long 
as there are real and ample oppor: 
tunities for those who wish to become 
working proprietors to do so. 


Two Kinps or PROPERTY 


While the Church desires that the 
working proprietor should become the 
characteristic figure of the nation’s 
economy, it does not believe that all 
property should be in private hands. 
Certain forms of property should be 
owned and operated by public authori- 
ties, local or national. These are the 
forms of property which “carry with 
them a dominating power so great that 
they cannot, without grave danger, be 
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entrusted to private individuals.”* 
Even in these cases, however, it should 
not be supposed that the proper con- 
trolling authority should always be the 
central government. Where these types 
of property can be operated by munici- 
palities, shires and regions, it is better 
that these subordinate bodies should 
control them than that the central gov- 
ernment should do so. 

As one writer has well expressed it: 
“Fssentially the State will be one in 
which though a certain number will 
work for employers, and a certain 
number for the government, the prin- 
cipal type of work will be to make a 
living by using one’s own means of 
production; and those who work for 
employers, or for the government, will 
know that they can readily obtain an 
opportunity for working as independent 
proprietors if they wish. Emphatically 
it will not be recognized as the normal 
thing for the main body of the working 
population to have to earn their living 
by working for employers (as under 
Capitalism) or for the Government (as 
under Communism) .”® 


A PRAcTICAL ProcrRaAMm 


This vision of a normal economic 
order has always been presented by the 
Church as the aim which all peoples 
and governments set themselves. It is 
advanced not as a Utopian ideal but as 
a practical program. It is definitely op- 
posed to the system of industrial capi- 
talism which the community actually 
experiences today. It is definitely op- 
posed to the system promised by the ex- 
ponents of Communism. It is sound, 
both in principle and in practice. 
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The Church places such strong em- 
phasis upon the private ownership, 
control and operation of productive 
property for two reasons. In the first 
place, she regards a strong family 
structure as the cornerstone of a Chris- 
tian society and of civic liberty. Sec- 
ondly, she realizes that the ownership, 
control and operation of productive 
property is the economic bastion of 
personal freedom and of a virile family 
life. 

It is precisely because the commu- 
nity has failed to establish a social 
order in which the ownership of pro- 
ductive property is so widespread as to 
set the “tone” of society, that the na- 
tion is riven by the great spasms of 
class warfare. The Supreme Pontiffs 
have never failed to point out that a 
community cannot be stable if in effect 
it is divided into two classes—the tiny 
few who control the vast bulk of the 
means of production, and the very many 
who own nothing. 

The attitude of the Church to philoso- 
phies like Communism, which elevates 
class-warfare to a principle of action, 
has been made abundantly clear.* The 
Church, however, does not restrict its 
condemnation to the agents of revolu- 
tion. At the same time she condemns 
in equal measure the social system of 
monopoly capitalism which has denied 
property to the masses and thus created 
the division of classes on which all class 
warfare is based. 


No DEFENSE OF INDUSTRIAL 
CAPITALISM 


In defending the Church’s demand 
that the ownership, control and opera- 


*#Quadragesimo Anno, America Press Ed., p. 37. 
5 Colin Clark: Property and Economic Progress, p. 6. 


®See “Peace in Industry” (Social Justice Statement, 1947). 
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tion of productive property should be 


extended as widely as possible, the pres- - 


ent Pope, Pius XII, has not hesitated 
to condemn the economic principles of 
monopoly capitalism. 

In his Fifth Anniversary Message, 
His Holiness uttered a strong rebuke 
not only to those who, like the Commu- 
nists, deny the right of private prop- 
erty, but to those who, at the other ex- 
treme, hold that the right to private 
property is unlimited, and should not 
be subordinated to the common good. 

With clear insight the Holy Father 
emphasized the evil results which fol- 
low when productive property is con- 
centrated in the hands of the few, so 
that the worker is confronted with the 
“virtual impossibility of effectively ac- 
quiring private property of his own.” 

As a result of this development, said 
the Pope, “We see the small and me- 
dium proprietors lose their value in 
human society, and compelled to take 
part in an increasingly bitter struggle 
for existence, without hope of success.” 
The fear of insecurity has led men to 
barter away their freedom, to “throw 
themselves at the feet of any political 
party, as slaves to anyone who might 
promise them, in some way, bread and 
security.” 

In conclusion the Holy Father made 
it clear that the Church’s defense of 
private property was not to be inter- 
preted as a defense of capitalism: 

In defending the principle of private 
property, the Church pursues a high ethical 
and social purpose. She does not intend to 
defend the present state of affairs, abso- 
lutely and simply, as if she saw in it the 
expression of God’s will, or to defend as a 
matter of principle the rich and the pluto- 
crats against the poor and the needy... .? 





The Church desired that the large 
majority of families rather than a tiny 
minority should own productive prop. 
erty, since this ownership was in itself 
an “incentive to work to the achieve. 
ment of life’s purpose here and here. 
after, and an instrument of the liberty 
and dignity of man.”§ 

This, then, is the kernel of the Chris. 
tian social program—the development 
of an economic system in which great 
numbers of individual men, now with 
out a stake in the country, shall again 
become the owners, controllers and the 
operators of productive property, be it 
in the form of a farm, a shop, a work- 
shop or a factory. 

“Christian thought” declares the 
present Pontiff, “insists . . . on the re 
habilitation of the proletariat.”® 


II. ECONOMIC POLICY OF A 
CHRISTIAN STATE 


In our day it is commonly believed 
that the “iron law” of economics makes 
bigger farms and larger factories inevit- 
able because these productive units 
alone are efficient. Nevertheless. an ex- 
amination of the true position provides 
justification for those who propose that 
the class of working proprietors should 
be strengthened, as the stronghold of 
true freedom in the life of the commu- 
nity. 

The fact that the class of independent 
proprietors is particularly strong in the 
sphere of agriculture is so commonly 
known as to need little further exposi- 
tion. In Australia, there are some hun- 
dreds of thousands of farmers owning 
and operating their own farms. It is 
true that the stability of this class of 


7 Pius XII: Fifth Anniversary Message. cf. Catholic Mind, Oct., 1944, p. 580. 
id. 


8 Thid. ® Ibid 
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farm owners is imperiled by many fac- 
tors? particularly by the overwhelming 
political and economic power of big 
cities. Yet, throughout the world, its 
members have proved enduring and re- 
sourceful in the face of their many 
enemies. 

The Holy Father has pointed out 
that the holding “on which the family 
lives and from the products of which it 
draws all or part of its subsistence,”?* 
is the most perfect form of private prop- 
erty. It is the family holding alone 
which provides the permanent bond 
joining together different generations 
of the same family. 

Accordingly, it is a primary duty of 
public authorities to encourage agri- 
culture and to create all the conditions 
in which the small agricultural hold- 
ings can flourish and extend. This may 
well involve drastic legal and financial 
measures, and a display of moral 
strength in face of a public opinion 
which is accustomed to think of prog- 
ress almost exclusively in terms of more 
industries and of bigger cities. Yet it 
is well to remember that no civilization 
has endured which has allowed its tra- 
dition of land husbandry to be de- 
stroyed. 


WorKING PROPRIETORSHIP IN 
MANUFACTURE 


Recent official figures issued by the 
Commonwealth Statistician indicate 
that more than 22,000 working proprie- 
tors are actively occupied in manufac- 
turing industries. Approximately 29,- 
000 factories were in operation in the 
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year 1945; of these no less than 23,000 
employed twenty workers or less.}? 

These facts are brought forward to 
dispose of the belief that the working 
proprietor and the small industrial 
units are outdated, and that industrial 
efficiency demands the large industrial 
unit and the complex apparatus of the 
highly capitalized company. In fact, 
despite all the political, economic, legal 
and social advantages which large-scale 
industry has enjoyed for many years 
past, the working proprietor and the 
small industrial unit play a most im- 
portant part in the economic life of the 
Commonwealth. 


Non-Economic FActTors 


Nevertheless, the trend to big indus- 
try still exists. Yet is is clear that this 
trend is due more to legal, social and 
political advantages—capable of being 
controlled and countered—than to the 
strict demands of economic efficiency. 

Every kind of production has its “nat- 
ural” dimensions. When the financial 
and technical requirements of the in- 
dustries concerned are examined, there 
seems no valid reason why the majority 
of manufactured goods needed in every- 
day life should not be manufactured in 
small and medium-sized workshops. 
“Clothing, textiles, shoes, hosiery, laces, 
millinery; toilet articles, household- 
ware, pottery, furniture, prints, baking 
and confectionery, tinned food, electri- 
cal and wireless gear, watches, articles 
of small engineering, chemical products 
such as soap, pastes, shoe polish and 
so on,”!% are typical of the manufac- 


10 See “The Land Is Your Business.” (Social Justice Statement, 1945). 
11 Pius XII: “La Solennita,” Catholic Mind, June 8, 1941, p. 13. 
12 “Production.” Bulletin No. 39. Part 1 (1944-5) p. 21. 


18 Dobozynski: The Economics of Charity. (p. 82). 
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tures which can be produced economi- 
cally by small firms. 

The public authorities should neither 
set up huge industrial concerns to pro- 
duce these commodities nor permit 
their production to fall into the hands 
of large-scale private industrial enter- 
prises. 

As time passes, an ever-greater pro- 
portion of the working population is 
employed in industries of this type. It 
is precisely in this field that small and 
medium-sized enterprises can operate 
efficiently. 

In this field it is only the “assemb- 
ling” or “finishing” processes of manu- 
facturing which may prove unsuitable 
for small-scale operation. In principle 
it is better that these processes should 
be conducted by co-operatives of pro- 
ducers already in the industry rather 
than by private big business or by the 
State. The suggestion that co-operative 
associations should be developed to 
serve as the buttress of small industry 
was made by the present Holy Father 
in July, 1947.14 Examples of this type 
of co-operative organization already 
exist in Europe, for instance in the 
manufacture of optical glass.15 

The possibility of organizing many of 
the “finishing” and “assembling” proc- 
esses of manufacture by means of pro- 
ducers’ co-operatives is proved by the 
experience of the Australian engineer- 
ing industry in war and peace. The 
largest corporations undertake huge 
projects—the manufacture of motor ve- 
hicles, or refrigerators and similar com- 
plex products. In many cases the manu- 
facture of the constituent parts of these 
articles is “contracted out” to small 
firms. These small “sub-contractors” 
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return the individual part to the large 
corporation, which assembles and mar. 
kets the product. 

This method of production indicates 
that the small firms can function effec. 
tively in an industrial society. Under 
the present system, however, small firms 
are scarcely independent. They func 
tion in a state of economic servitude to 
the big corporations, which also absorb 
the greater proportion of the profit of 
manufacture. 

At present the large corporation car. 
ries out three essential functions. It 
organizes the work; it performs the as- 
sembling and finishing processes; it 
markets the product. These functions 
can be carried out equally well by co 
operative organizations of small pro- 
ducers financed by their own co-opera- 
tive industrial banks. 

By wise and prudent action, the 
State, as guardian of the common good, 
can ensure that this substantial and 
growing sector of the nation’s economy 
shall be restored to the working pro 
prietor, to the craftsman, and to the 
small industrial unit. In this endeavor 
it will have the support of the Church, 
because such a policy follows logically 
from the natural law. In the words of 
the present Holy Father: 

The small workshops of the craftsmen 
still preserve their family character. The 
relationship between the Church and the 
small craftsman has a basis. . . deeper 
more essential than the mere fact that they 
have been associated throughout history. 
For the Church wishes to impose a definite 
limit on the subordination of Man to the 
Machine. 

Small craftsmen as a class may be fr 
garded as a militia chosen to defend the 
personal dignity and character of the 
worker. But, for more than a century, they 


14 Pius XII: Letter to Charles Flory, Catholic Mind, Nov. 1947, p. 681. 


15 Paul Derrick: Lost Property, p. 40. (Dobson, London). 
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have had to fight for their existence against 
great industrial enterprises. In this 
struggle, the small craftsmen have shown 
strength, resistance, vigor and life. Even 
in the most heavily industrialized regions, 
where great factories are found in abund- 
ance, they have gained new ground. The 
small craftsman can look to the future with 
a true sense of confidence.16 


INTERVENTION BY THE STATE 


It is one of the duties of the govern- 
ment to supervise the economic life of 
the nation. It should intervene to break 
down monopoly and the concentration 
of the means of production in few 
hands wherever these factors exist, and 
wherever they are not technically in- 
dispensable. This is the primary form 
which government intervention should 
take. 

The necessity for measures of this 
kind is apparent in view of the growing 
degree of concentration of industry. Al- 
though the relatively large number of 
working proprietors and of small work- 
shops indicates both the desire and the 
ability of “small” men to operate indus- 
trial enterprises, in recent times the 
trend has been to the larger factory. 
Employing wage-labor on a large scale, 
these units are conducted not by work- 
ing proprietors but by impersonal com- 
panies with their complex apparatus 
of shareholders, boards of directors, 
managers, technicians and other salar- 
ied officers. 


Drirt TO MoNnopoLy 


Should the present trend continue, 
the healthy developments which we 
have already noted will not only be 
stifled, but the Australian economy may, 
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with disastrous results, become a rep- 
lica of the American economy, which 
is dominated by huge companies, trusts 
and combines. 

It will be an evil day for our nation 
when an Australian statesman is able 
to describe our economy in the words 
with which the late President Roose- 
velt characterized the economic struc- 
ture of his own country. In 1933 he 
wrote: 

Our economic life is dominated by some 
six hundred odd corporations, which con- 
trol two-thirds of American industry. Ten 
million small businessmen divide the other 
third. More striking still, it appears that 
if the process of concentration goes on at 
the same rate, at the end of the century 
we shall have all American industry con- 
trolled by a dozen corporations and run 
perhaps a hundred men.17 

In this condition of monopoly, it will 
be useless for businessmen in particu- 
lar, and for the community in general, 
to bemoan the decline of “free enter- 
prise” and the taking over of industry 
by the State. “Free enterprise” will 
have been effectively destroyed already 
and the community will see no moral 
evil in the substitution of government 
monopoly for private monopoly. 


CONCENTRATION Not INEVITABLE 


It is not true that this concentration 
of ownership is inevitable, and that 
nothing can be done to avoid the domi- 
nation of the life of men by the huge 
enterprise and the great machine. Pope 
Pius XI, in his great Encyclical Quad- 
ragesimo Anno, listed the causes which 
led to these serious developments in the 
social order, under the following heads: 
concentration of men’s attention upon 


16 Pius XII: Address to the First National Congress of the Christian Association of 


Small Craftsmen. (Oct. 1947). 


17 Franklin D. Roosevelt: Looking Forward, p. 31. (Day, New York). 
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business to the exclusion of all else; 
speculation; the abuses of the company 
form under which modern business is 
generally organized; excessive adver- 
tising.2® 


REMEDIES 


The first of these ills—namely the 
focusing of men’s attention exclusively 
upon business and money-making—can 
only be cured by spiritual remedies. 
No man can be truly a Christian and 
at the same time act as if business came 
first in his life and business relation- 
ships were outside the moral law. It 
is the task of the Church constantly to 
recall to all men engaged in economic 
life that their true purpose in life ex- 
tends beyond business. It is her duty 
to warn them that an exaggerated de- 
votion to business is, in itself, a form 
of materialism which cannot be recon- 
ciled with the Christian spirit. 

The other factors named by the Holy 
Father must, however, be countered by 
the wise laws of the public authority. 


CorPORATIONS 


A limit must be placed on the opera- 
tion of business by public companies. 
“Only too often,” declared Pope Pius 
XI, 
by hiding under the shelter of a joint 
name, the worst of injustices and frauds 
are perpetrated; and .. . directors of busi- 
ness companies, forgetful of their trust, be- 
tray the rights of those whose savings they 
have undertaken to administer.’1® 

Existing laws encouraging the organi- 
zation of public companies encourage 
the concentration of productive prop- 
erty into fewer and fewer hands. A 





18 Quadragesimo Anno, p. 43. 
19 Thid. 
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person who in one way or another has 
amassed savings which he should invest 
in business operations of his own, only 
too often surrenders the active control 
of his property by purchasing shares in 
public companies. He thus diminishes 
his own status as a man and at the same 
time inordinately increases the power of 
a small class of financiers and adminis. 
trators. These, even if they are not 
nominally the owners of the property 
which they administer, are in fact its 
real controllers. 

The strongest measures of all should 
be taken against the technique of the 
“holding” company which enables the 
same group of men to spread their con- 
trol over many fields of production. 

The energies of the State authority 
should be directed not only to corporate 
organizations which might come into 
existence in the future, but to those 
bodies which already exist, and which 
are already spreading their hold. A 
limit must be placed on the number 
and variety of enterprises which one 
individual or one group is permitted to 
conduct. 


THE PROBLEM OF EXCESSIVE 
ADVERTISING 


In his Encyclical letter “Quadrage- 
simo Anno the late Holy Father directed 
his attention to the problem of adver- 
tising in the modern world—and none 
too soon.2° Much modern advertising 
places a prémium:on dishonesty. Mod- 
ern advertising too often trades in im 
morality and preys on man’s baser pas 
sions. The millions of pounds which are 
spent annually on advertising even in 4 
relatively small industrial community 
like our own add substantially to the 





20 Quadragesimo Anno, p. 43. 
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cost of living. In addition, great cor- 
porate enterprises use the immense 
funds at their disposal to secure a 
nation-wide distribution for their goods, 
thus limiting local markets for the prod- 
ucts of smaller enterprises. It is diff- 
cult to find moral or even economic 
justification for the structure of modern 
advertising. 

In a Christian society, there will be 
a place only for certain small varieties 
of advertising. At the present time, ad- 
vertising expenditure is an “allowable 
deduction” under the taxation laws. If 
it were removed from this category, the 
first and most obvious step towards a 
solution of this problem would have 
been taken. 


ScIENTIFIC RESEARCH FOR SMALL 
PRODUCERS 


The State can powerfully assist the 
widespread diffusion of productive 
property by organizing bureaus of sci- 
entific research, especially for small 
producers. With the vast funds which 
they control, the great public compan- 
ies are able to develop their own sci- 
entific research organizations and _ al- 
most to monopolize the economic bene- 
fits of human invention. The small pro- 
ducers alone are unable to afford simi- 
lar facilities, 

It is the task of the State to supply 
this deficiency to ensure that modern 
technical processes such as electric 
power, which can so greatly assist the 
spread of small industry, are not trans- 
formed into buttresses of large-scale 
production. 

This then is the primary kind of inter- 
vention in economic life which the 
public authority should undertake—to 
free the community from the fetters of 
giant industrial concerns, to allow the 
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working proprietor to function as the 
normal unit of our economy, to provide 
a framework in which the small indus- 
trial unit can flourish and expand. 

Over the major portion of economic 
life this is a better type of intervention 
than nationalization. For nationaliza- 
tion of an industry in itself does not 
alter the status of the workers employed 
in it. They still remain in the prole- 
tarian condition in which they were be- 
fore the industry was taken over by tw 
State. 


III. THE SPHERE OF 
NATIONALIZATION 


In the light of this general statement 
of the principles which should govern 
the distribution of property in our pres- 
ent-day community, the attitude of the 
Church to the general question of na- 
tionalization can be more easily under- 
stood. By nationalization, we mean the 
specific act whereby the government 
compulsorily substitutes public owner- 
ship for private ownership in a par- 
ticular industry. 

Normally it is not the function of the 
government to engage in business. We 
recognize, however, that we are living 
in abnormal times. The disorder in our 
economic life has progressed to such 
a degree that the government is called 
upon to fulfill many functions which 
would be alien to it in a Christian eco- 
nomic order. Furthermore, it is clear 
that the needs of Australian develop- 
ment in the past have justified a greater 
degree of direct business activity on the 
part of the public authority than would 
be considered desirable in other coun- 
tries. Our immense areas, our tiny pop- 
ulation, the weakness of private eco- 
nomic resources made it inevitable that 
the government should develop com- 
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munications and utilities which, in 
other countries, have been developed 
by private interest. 

The following governing principles 
concerning nationalization are therefore 
set down for the guidance of Catholics: 


WRONG IN PRINCIPLE 


A. While the nationalization of cer- 
tain industries may be justified under 
certain conditions, it is quite clear that 
the nationalization of all the means 
of production is absolutely wrong in 
principle and cannot be held by Catho- 
lics. It is equally wrong whether its 
achievement is proposed by peaceful or 
by violent means, whether it is to be 
achieved piecemeal or at one stage. 

Not only would a system based on 
such a principle destroy the economic 
basis of family life; but, as is shown by 
the bitter experience of the totalitarian 
nations, it would be accompanied by 
the complete destruction of human free- 
dom. Wholesale nationalization is the 
economic basis of a totalitarian tyr- 
anny. 

In our own times, the complete na- 
tionalization of the means of production 
is the economic basis of the barbaric 
tyranny which prevails in the Soviet 
Union. Again, in the case of Nazi Ger- 
many, while the expedient of complete 
nationalization was not adopted, the 
overwhelming power of the pagan State 
was built upon the merciless destruc- 
tion of the class of artisans and small 
farmers, and the concentration of all 
economic power in the government. 

B. A system which, while avoiding 
complete nationalization, extends pub- 
lic ownership far beyond what is re- 
gnired by the common good, is op- 
posed to Christian teaching. 
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An official publication of the Labor 
Party of Great Britain, “A Guide to the 
Elements of Socialism,” illustrates how 
a statement of principle which is quite 
compatible with the social doctrines of 
Christianity may be applied in a way 
which is totally out of harmony with 
the Christian tradition. 

“Socialists,” declares this publica. 
tion, “are fully prepared to recognize 
private property in the means of pro 
duction where that is the best way of 
providing for the use of resources for 
the general benefit, and on condition 
that it is not made a means to the ex 
ploitation of labor or monopoly at the 
consumers’ expense. Socialists do not 
want to ‘nationalize’ all industries and 
services, but only those which it is 
necessary to bring under public owner- 
ship in the general interest.”?+ 

As a statement of principle this is in 
accord with Christian doctrine. Yet 
when this principle is applied to con 
crete instances, it is held to justify 
“public ownership and operation” not 
only of banks, insurance companies, 
public utilities and. of basic industries 
like iron and steel, but of the land it 
self, of road transport, the major part 
of housing construction, the boot and 
shoe industry, among others.?? 

It is quite clear that in these latter 
cases the precise method by which the 
government should intervene should 
not be nationalization, but the disper 
sion of ownership, in the manner which 
has already been indicated. The na 
tionalization of industries which are 
capable of being conducted in small 
units cannot be reconciled with Chris 
tian thought. 

As far as the land is concerned, 
whether the legal title granted by the 


21G. D. H. Cole: “A Guide to the Elements of Socialism.” (p. 4). 


22 Tbid, p. 4. 
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State is freehold or leasehold, the indi- 
vidual is entitled to possess certain 
rights over a quantity of land sufficient 
to provide a secure living for himself 
and his family. These rights include 
the right to use one’s land freely but in 
accordance with the canons of good 
husbandry, the right to sell the land at 
a fair price, varying with the improve- 
ments made to it but not necessarily in- 
cluding a speculative profit, and the 
right to bequeath the property to one’s 
heirs. So long as these conditions are 
preserved, it matters little whether the 
tenure under which they are enjoyed is 
entitled freehold or leasehold. 


Today, even in certain democratic 
countries, nationalization is being car- 
tied beyond the bounds laid down by 
the moral law. It is becoming apparent 
even to Socialists, however, that a de- 
mocracy which is limited to the politi- 
cal sphere provides no necessary guar- 
antee of real freedom once the govern- 
ment begins to monopolize economic 
power. It is becoming apparent that 
such a system can operate only when 
there is open or hidden “direction of 
abor” or “industrial conscription.” 
Under such a system the worker is de- 
prived of his inalienable right freely to 
choose his vocation. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the freedom of the person 
is an illusion; and the family becomes 
in fact the serf or chattel of the State. 


Pusiic CONTROL 


C. The Church recognizes that, un- 
der present conditions, there are certain 
forms of enterprise and industry which 
are of quite extraordinary importance 
to the community, and which may legit- 
imately come under public control in 
one form or another, although not ne- 


"98 Pius XI.—“Quadragesimo Anno,” p. 37. 
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cessarily by means of nationalization. 

Among these are banking and insur- 
ance; the manufacture of steel and 
heavy chemicals; rail, sea and air 
transport; public utility services (elec- 
tricity, gas, tramways); armaments. 
The public utility services and a sec- 
tion of the transport industry are al- 
ready generally under some form of 
public control in Australia, whether 
operated by Federal, State or by muni- 
cipal bodies. The other industries are, 
at the moment, generally owned and 
operated by great private corporations. 

Some of these concerns are no doubt 
efficiently conducted, but the question 
of efficiency is of secondary importance 
only. These are the industries which, 
if they remain in the hands of uncon- 
trolled private bodies, confer upon those 
bodies the “dominating power” referred 
to by Pius XI. This power is “so great 
that it cannot without danger to the 
general welfare be entrusted to private 
individuals.”2* It is beyond doubt that 
the companies which operate in these 
fields, few in number and extensive in 
power, are in a position often to domi- 
nate alike their customers, their sup- 
pliers, their employes, their potential 
competitors, and, at times, even the 
public authority. 

Crude iron and steel and basic chemi- 
cals are the primary materials without 
which a multitude of other industries 
cannot exist. Those who exercise a 
monopolistic control over the supply of 
these commodities possess a virtually 
unlimited power over the nation’s econ- 
omy. 

In the present stage of technical de- 
velopment, however, it is impossible to 
produce these commodities by methods 
of small-scale production. The produc- 
tion of these commodities is best car- 
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ried on by corporations controlling ex- 
tensive natural resources and operating 
very large plants. These are therefore 
the very types of industry referred to 
‘by Pope Pius XI. If not publicly 
owned, they should at least be placed 
under very strict government super- 
vision. 

It is also out of harmony with Chris- 
tian thought that the control of credit 
policy—as distinct from the adminis- 
tration of credit—should be in private 
hands. This is a basic function of the 
public authority. Whether credit is dis- 
pensed by banks or by insurance com- 
panies—which are today often more 
powertul financially than the banks—it 
is opposed to right order that the sover- 
eign economic power which rests in 
formulating the credit policy of the na- 
tion should be in the hands of private 
individuals. 

The nationalization of the trading 
banks is not, in itself, opposed to the 
principles of social morality. It be- 
comes so only if intended as one step 
advancing a system of total Socialism. 

It is therefore the Christian view that 
so long as these particular forms of in- 
dustry and enterprise endure, they 
should be under public control. Whether 
public control is exercized by way of 
nationalization, or in some other way, 
depends upon all the circumstances of 
each individual case. 

D. Among the industries which 
should be publicly controlled there are 
some which may legitimately be na- 
tionalized. In the words of the present 
Holy Father, “these are the cases in 
which it is evident that (nationaliza- 
tion) is really required by the common 
good—that is te say, that when it is 
apparent that it is the only method 
which will effectively remedy an abuse 
or avoid a wastage of the productive re- 
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sources of the country; and which yill 
ensure the organic development of these 
very resources, and which will direc 
them so as to benefit the economic jn. 
terests of the nation. . .” 

However, since nationalization is not 
the only way, nor even the primary 
way, in which the government should 
intervene in industry, recourse should 
be had to it only if and insofar as other 
less drastic measures have been shown 
by experience to be insufficient. 

Thus while it is admitted that the 
control of the nation’s credit policy 
should be in the hands of the central 
government, merely to state this prin 
ciple does not finally answer the ques 
tion whether this control is_ best 
achieved by the complete nationaliza- 
tion of the banks. 

The real issue in the matter of bank 
nationalization rests in these questions: 
“Is other less drastic legislation sufi- 
ciently comprehensive to achieve the 
same objective? If it is sufficiently 
comprehensive, is it sufficiently safe 
from legal or political challenge to 
make nationalization unnecessary?” 

Once the principles have been stated, 
and once the issues have thus been 
clarified, the answer to these latter 
questions is a matter of political judg: 
ment in which the Church is necessat- 
ily silent, and in which her children 
have the right to form their own ree 
soned judgments. 

E. Even if in a particular case o& 
tionalization proves to be justifiable, it 
is an expedient which may have danger 
ous results. “Instead of diminishing the 
mechanical character of life and work 

.” writes the present Holy Father, 
“nationalization, even when morally 
legitimate, is more likely to increase it” 

This undesirable development comes 
about in two ways. In the first place, the 
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nationalized industries will always be 
large industries with a tendency to 
keep on increasing in size. The larger 
the industrial unit the greater the in- 
clination to value the worker as a mere 
cog in the productive machine. 

On the other hand, the fact that the 
government sinks millions of pounds 
into a nationalized industry will inevi- 
tably mean that it will fight to preserve 
its monopoly, even when new technical 
methods make it possible for the indus- 
try to be run by small units operated by 
working proprietors. 

A concrete illustration of this danger 
is the battle which is today being fought 
between the Government - controlled 
railway systems and road transport, 
controlled often by small private op- 
erators. The small road transport firms 
can often handle goods and passengers 
more efficiently than the railways. Since 
governments have invested tremendous 
sums in rail transport, they are driven 
to extreme measures to defend their in- 
vestment and to crush out their com- 
petitors. 

F. Hence, even when the State does 
justly nationalize some enterprise, it 
would be a mistake for it to conduct 
that enterprise as a centralized mono- 
poly. For this would be simply to sub- 
stitute State capitalism for private capi- 
talism, a process without any advan- 
tage to the community. 

This principle makes clear the real 
significance of the suggestion that, 
should the private banks be taken over 
by the government, the day-to-day ad- 
ministration of the banking system 
should not be conducted exclusively by 
the branches of the one nationalized 
bank, but by co-operative credit so- 
cieties. 

Properly regulated by legislation. 

co-operative credit societies would 


do much to avert the evils of monopoly. 
So long as they were backed by the 
credit of the State, but at the same time 
allowed to enjoy an independent life of 
their own, they would enable individu- 
als and industrial enterprises to pre- 
serve their freedom from the direct con- 
trol of a government instrumentality. 

While maintaining the sovereignty of 
the government in the field of credit 
policy, co-operative credit societies 
would ensure that the central ‘govern- 
ment would not become a colossus 
threatening the freedom of its subjects, 
because of its direct control over their 
individual finances. By decentralizing 
the administration of credit, they would 
ensure that this freedom would be pre- 
served in day-to-day business relation- 
ships. 

The proposal that co-operatives 
should be introduced wherever nation- 
alization operates is one which extends 
beyond the sphere of banking. It 
should be investigated always and ap- 
plied in every possible case. 

G. In the case of the nationalization 
of a particular enterprise, it is obvious 
that a just compensation should be 
paid. 

As to the amount of compensation, 
it is clear that it would vary in indivi- 
dual cases and that, in each case, all 
the circumstances should be taken into 
consideration. The market value of the 
property taken over is not necessarily 
the only criterion of the compensation 
which should be paid. 


CONCLUSION 


The attitude of the Catholic Church 
to the various systems which demand 
the intervention of the government in 
social and economic life may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

(a) The philosophy and program of 
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Communism cannot under any circum- 
stances be reconciled with Christian 
teaching. 

(b) The philosophy and program of 
strict Socialism—the taking over and 
operation by the State of the entire ma- 
chinery of production, distribution and 
exchange—are Marxist in origin, and 
cannot be reconciled with Christian 
teaching. 

(c) Where the meaning which is 
given to the program of socialization is 
the same as that given above to Social- 
ism strictly so called—socialization, in 
that sense, cannot be reconciled with 
Christian teaching. 

(d) Where the meaning which is 
given to the program of socialization is 
simply that the State has the right to 
place under public control those indus- 
tries which are too vital to the common 
good to be left safely in private hands, 
then in that sense socialization is not 
opposed to Christian teaching. 

(e) The nationalization of any par- 
ticular industry within this particular 
and restricted group is not opposed to 
Christian teaching, so long as it is not 
intended as one step on the road to 
total Socialism. 

(f) Citizens should always seek to 
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determine whether the nationalization 
of an individual industry is legitimate 
or whether it is really only one part of 
a more far-reaching plan. There are 
three methods by which this can be 
done. They should constantly question 
their parliamentary representatives as 
to the real aim of their policies. They 
should constantly study the published 
programs of political parties. Above all 
they should endeavor to discover 
whether the over-all result of a gov- 
ernment’s policy has been to extend 
the ownership of productive property 
or to restrict it. In the former case, the 
nationalization of a particular industry 
is far less suspect than in the latter. 

(g) On the other hand, the nation- 
alization of an industry in which numer- 
ous small firms operate, or which is 
capable of being run by small units, is 
not legitimate. 

(h) At all times the purpose of 
government policy should be, as far 
as possible, to break up big productive 
units, particularly monopolies and near 
monopolies, so that industries may be 
operated by small and medium-sized 
firms. In all industries in which this 
is possible, it is the only program fully 
in accord with Christian teaching. 
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